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PREPAOE. 



My deab toting Eeadees, 

Such of you as have read " The Storj of a 
Mouse," will, perhaps, remember that I promised 
again to address you at no great distance of time ; 
that promise I have fulfilled, and now invite you to 
accompany me through " The Village School." 

I have prepared a feast for the occasion. I hope 
it will prove one to my little friends. I have been 
careful (with one or two exceptions) to introduce 
you only to good company ; I would rather give 
you characters to admire and imitate, than such as 
should be shunned and disliked, although of these 
latter I have admitted a few, to show what effect 
kindness and a good example may produce. 

Not many of my young readers will know any- 
thing, perhaps, of village-life; but whether in 
town or country, there is always the admixture of 
good and evil : a kind monitor in every little 
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CHAPTEE I. 

It was a sad day for poor Mrs. Ellis when she 
returned home with her two children, Alice and 
Edward, after having seen the coffin lowered into 
the earth which contained the body of her dear 
husband, who had been killed by a fall from the 
scaffolding on which ho was at work. She had, 
however, one great comfort in her trouble. What 
do you think it was, gentle reader ? Some of you, 
perhaps, will guess rightly, and some will not ; 
much will depend on the early lessons you have 
received. Some may think that Mrs. Ellis had 
money, and a great many kind friends who could 
help her ; but this was not the case, for the family 
had not resided many years in the village, and 
Mrs. Ellis was not a woman to make many acquaint- 
ances. Those who did know her, esteemed her 
highly ; for she was not only a clever, industrious 
ivpm^n, who kept her house ia otdviT^^xAXsi'csvjj^j^ 
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"What of that?" said the bad boy; "he'll 
know nothing about it, unless you tell him." 

"Oh! Tom," said the child, "do you think I 
would take what does not belong to me? that 
would be stealing, you know." 

" No," said Tom, " it wouldn't, for I should 
give it to you ; where's the harm in giving you a 
sup of milk ? " 

"Because it is not yours to give," said Alice; 
" and it would be breaking the commandment." 

" Oh, yes," said Tom, with great contempt in 
his tone and manner ; " I suppose that's what you 
learn at the Sunday school. Well, I can't abide 
to go there ; to be shut up all the afternoon, 
learning lessons, and saying hymns, and reading 
the Bible, instead of running about in the fields 
enjoying oneself, fishing, or birdnesting, or getting 
nuts." 

" Oh ! Tom, how you do talk," said Alice ; "it 
is quite shocking to hear you. Why, if you never 
read your Bible, nor go to church, nor to the 
Sunday school, do you think you will ever go to 
heaven ? " 

" Oh ! " replied the graceless boy, " there's 
plenty of time to think of such things when we 
are old." 

"Why, children die," said Alice, "and if they 
are wicked and never loved God, nor good 
places, and good people, how can they go to 
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upon going to church as a tiresome duty, which 
duty they thought there was no great harm in 
neglecfciug, wlienever the least obstacle to their 
going presented itself; or, if they did think there 
was harm, they put the thought away from them 
as quickly as they could. This, you know, was check- 
ing the voice of conscience, which I fear my little 
readers sometimes do ; but it is a sad mistake if 
they think on this account that their sins will not 
find them out, for in one way or other sin must 
always meet with punishment. 

But let us return now to poor Mrs. Ellis. She 
is sitting on a low chair, bending over her father- 
less children, who are both kneeling beside her, 
with their faces buried in her lap, and weeping 
bitterly. For a long time no one said anything, 
their grief was so great ; at last Edward raised his 
head, and said, " Mother, do you think Mr. Ingram 
will come here this evening P " 

" I have no doubt he will, my child ; but why 
do you ask, dear ? " 

" Oh, because I heard old Nanny Jones say that 
he always brought comfort wherever he went, and 
I want him to comfort you, mother." 

**I well know his kindness, darling," said the 
poor woman ; " but what comfort can he give us, 
seeing that ho cannot restore your dear father to 
life?" 

"Oh, no! oh, no!" said the Uttk bo^\ ^JsA^^gcsi. 
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feeiiDgs, was earnestly questioning the poor child 
about her late father; and, all unconsciously^ 
laying open the wounds that were but very slightly 
closed. "And what does your mother mean to 
do, dear?" said she, to the already weeping 
Alice. 

" I cannot tell, Mrs. Wheeler ; I do not know 
yet what we shall do ; but I pray to God to take 
care of us." 

" Ay, ay, child ! that's all very right and pro- 
per, of course. Mr. Ingram's a great man for 
talking about that, but I dont see myself that so 
much praying does any good. I don't think that 
those who pray so much are any better off than 
other folk." 

Mrs. Wheeler evidently took Alice's remark to 
herself, and felt it a reproach, though, of course, 
the poor child was quite unconscious of any such 
thing. And Alice, though she was a clever and sen- 
sible, was by no means a pert child. She felt that 
it did not become her to contradict, or to dispute 
with, Mrs. Wheeler, a person so much older than 
herself ; though she did not at all agree with what 
the farmer's wife had said, she prudently held her 
tongue ; while Mrs. Wheeler, not wishing to talk 
longer on so disagreeable a subject, asked Alice if 
she had seen "our Toin," as she called her son. 
'* He's been gone these two hour-s, nearly," said 
the dame ; " ho brought some of the cows into 
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liow he found time to do so much as he did, 
for he had always plenty of day-work. But 
he rests now from all his labours, and for him, 
as you say^ dear Fanny, we need not sorrow. 
But what is to be done now for those he has 
left behind ? "VVe all owe John Ellis a debt of 
gratitude, which must be paid to his widow and 
children." 

" We do, indeed," said Mrs. Ingram ; " and this 
question is a very serious one, and a very difficult 
one, for it is not easy to find employment in this 
small place, either for children or grown people, 
brought up as the Ellises have been, not that they 
would be ashamed of doing anything for an honest 
livelihood, but because they are not used to hard, 
rough country work ; and besides that, the child- 
ren are too young to engage in it." 

Mr. Ingram sat for some time considering. He 
appeared to be quite in a deep study. At last 
he said, " I have found it, Fanny ; I have found 
it!" 

"Found what, Alfred," said Mrs. Ingram, who 
was quite startled at her husband's sudden excla- 
mation, " what have you found ?" 

" What will give Mrs. Ellis employment, and, 
I hope, enable her to maintain her children respect- 
ably. Tou remember, my dear, my going, a short 
time ago, to call on Squire Langdale, at the Manor- 
house." 
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'• Yes, very well, Alfred ; but what has that to 
do with Mrs. Ellis?" 

" "Well, little woman, that is just what I am 
going to tell you, if you will hear me patiently." 

Mrs. Ingram smiled as she said, " I will be very 
patient, Alfred dear, and very quiet, I assure you." 

" You know, Fanny, my visits to the Manor- 
house are not mere visits of ceremony, for I am 
thankful to say that Mr. and Mrs. Langdale and 
their two dear lively daughters are always ready 
to assist me in any project I may have for improve- 
ment ; but this time the suggestion came from the 
squire himself. We had been talking a long time 
about village matters, and the squire and his lady 
both said how glad they were to see the church 
and the Sunday school so well attended. ' But,' 
said Mr. Langdale, ' why don't you try to get up 
a day school, Mr. Ingram ? It must be very much 
wanted, I am sure, and I think it would do a great 
deal of good.' You may be sure, Fanny, that I 
quite agreed with the squire; but I told him I 
thought it would be difl&cult to procure a teacher 
for the school, as we had no woman in the village 
who had both time and education for such an em- 
ployment. I told him also that I believed a woman 
would be better than a man for such an office, 
because of the girls being taught needlework. 
The squire's lady and the two young ladies were 
guite of my opinion, and they aV\ -wisVo^ nqt'j 
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mucb to see a school established, the squire saying, 
* Well, Mr. Ingraai, if you will set about ifc, and you 
find that it can be done, you may look to me and 
the ladies here to be your chief supporters.' " 

" How very kind that was of the squire," said 
Mrs. Ingram ; " why, dear Alfred, did you not tell 
me of this before?" 

" Because, my dear," said her husband, "I have 
had so many things on hand lately, and poor Ellis 
being taken away so suddenly, I had almost for- 
gotten the conversation. This trial, however, I 
hope will work for good to many ; I mean to go 
down to Eose Cottage this evening, and tell the 
poor widow I have something in prospect for her, 
though, of course, I shall not enter into any parti- 
culars to-night. Mrs. Ellis will be the very person 
we want for a village school." 

" Oh, nothing could be better thought of for 
her, Alfred ; she has been so well brought up her- 
self, and from her method of teaching her own 
children, I believe she is exactly the person to 
instruct our village girls and boys, for she will 
teach them things fitted for their station in life." 

"Well, then," said Mr. Ingram, " we had better 
go at once to Mrs. Ellis's. Tou wish to go with 
me, Eanny, do you not ? " 

"Yes, to be sure, Alfred; and I have some 
things to take to Mrs. Ellis, which I know will be 
useful to her." 
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But our visitors are at the door ; they enter with- 
out knocking, for it is standing open ; and here, 
just as I before described them to you, dear reader, 
was the sorrowful group found by their kind 
friends. They had not changed their position, 
except that poor little Edward had cried himself 
to sleep, and had sunk down, though with one arm 
still on his mother's lap, and his head resting 
against her knee. Alice was sitting close besido 
Mrs. Ellis on the floor, now and then glancing at 
her mother with tearless eyes ; for she had wept 
the little fountain of her grief dry, except that a 
rapid gush would escape, at intervals, from some 
deep secret spring, which seemed to well up in a 
moment, almost unknown to herself. Poor Alice ! 
she was two years older than her brother Edward, 
and a gentle, timid, quiet girl she was, yet very 
fond of making herself useful, and quick at learn- 
ing the lessons her good mother taught her. Alice 
had been her father's chief companion. She was 
not so volatile as Edward, for he, full of life and 
boyish spirits, was here, there, and everywhere, 
and sometimes no one knew where. Alice was 
always at hand, and when Mrs. Ellis was busy with 
her household duties, and Edward was at play, she 
was in the garden with her father, weeding the 
beds, or tying up the pinks, sweet peas, and other 
flowers that required attention. Then, when they 
were both tired of their work, Alice read a cfc.w^t/^'t 



forms, and I hope in the next week ph 
ones to make use of them. And now 
and beat up for scholars, so good-bye 
and, Edward, remember your promise.' 
Thus the good pastor took leave of 
of the little dwelling, and in another 
will accompany him in his various visiti 
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" Dear little fellow," said his mother, laying her 
hand gently on his curly head; "I believe he 
could cry no longer." 

" And sleep for a time is soothing all his 
sorrows," added the good pastor. 

" Ah ! sir ; it is a mercy when it comes to our 
aid, though I have dreaded to go to sleep lately; 
it is so miserable to wake and feel such a load of 
sorrow pressing upon one's heart." 

" I know it is, dear Mrs. Ellis, and I'm sure I 
need not tell you how deeply we all mourn your 
great loss, and sympathize with your affliction." 

" Yes," said the poor woman, whose tears rained 
thick and fast, " I well know how much my dear 
husband was respected by all who knew him. This 
is a comfort to me ; and I know, too, Mr. Ingram, 
that he loved and served his Saviour, and that death 
did not find him unprepared ; and this is, indeed, 
my strongest consolation." 

" And a holy and blessed one it is, Mrs. Ellis," 
said the minister. " Can we be too thankful, if, 
when standing by the grave of a departed friend 
or relation, and praying God to sanctify our 
trouble, we are able at the same to praise Him 
for those who have departed this life in His faith 
and love? Shall we now," he added, "address 
our prayers to Him who heareth the cry of the 
sorrowful?" 

"Without uttering a word, for h^r \iffw.tx ^^^ 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

As soon as the pastor and bis good lady had left 
the widow's cottage, Alice began to bestir herself 
in household matters. She well knew that giving 
way to grief was not likely to restore comfort to 
her poor mother, and she therefore determined, if 
possible, to check her own sorrow, at least in 
appearance, and endeavour to make herself useful. 

Now, I Icnow some persons do not believe that a 
child so young as Alice (for she was not ten years 
old) would have the feeling and thoughtfulness 
here spoken of. But I differ from such persons ; 
I believe, and, indeed, I know, that there are deep 
streams of affection flowing through young hearts, 
which only need the gentle hand of maternal love, 
or the no less powerful, though less pleasing, hand 
of affliction, to make them spring up into a clear 
sparkling fountain, which shall give refreshment 
to all around. Alice had felt both these ; and her 
gentle heart was full to overflowing of love to that 
dear parent who was still left to her, and whom she 
determined to do all in her power to assist and 
comfort. She now moved gently towards the 
cupboard, and took out a basin of milk QLnd «^^^ 
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bread for her brother's supper ; then she went to 
him, and tenderly lifting the still sleeping boy into 
a chair, she tried to arouse him by telling him that 
his bread-and-milk was ready for him. 

" Edward, dear, here is your supper ; it is your 
bedtime, and poor mother is tired and not well ; 
I want you to eat your bread-and-milk, and then 
to undress and go to bed." 

" Oh! Alice, why did you wake me up?" said 
the little fellow ; "I was just dreaming that I was 
saying my prayers to father, and that he kissed 
me, and said, like he used to do, ' God bless you 
my boy !' " And poor Edward burst out again into 
a passionate fit of crying and sobbing, and Alice 
felt as if her own heart would break at the sight of 
him and her weeping mother, whose grief seemed 
renewed by the exclamation of her son. 

Keeping back her tears as well as she could, 
and stooping over her little brother, Alice said in 
a low voice, " Hush, darling Edward ! perhaps 
father is looking down and blessing his dear 
children; — ^but see you have made poor mother 
cry again. Will you not try to be a man for 
her sake?" 

The child turned, and looked at his mother; 
then, putting his arms round his sister's neck, he 
said, in a whisper, " I'll try to be good, Alice ; I'll 
try not to cry." 
''Come then, dear, and eat your\)Tead-axi^-m\W\ 
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and when you've gone to bed, 1*11 make mother 
some tea, and that will do her good, I hope." 

" Shall I say my prayers to you, dear ; then I 
need not disturb mother ? " 

" Yes, do, darling," said his sister; " we will both 
kneel down together.'* 

So they knelt down by the little bed, and though 
their voices were very low, they were heard by 
Him who said, " Suffer the little children to come 
to me." 

Soon poor Edward was in bed, ^ and soon fast 
asleep again; and Alice, with her mother's arm 
thrown round her, was reading some of those gra- 
cious promises that are written, for our comfort, 
in the holy '\V"ord of Q-od ; promises which the 
poor widow knew well where to turn to, in her 
affliction. Then the night closed in, and Alice 
and her mother went to bed, I fear not to sleep, 
but it might be so. 

A bright, lovely morning succeeded this melan- 
choly night, and Alice rose early, for she had many 
new duties to perform. Idleness, as well as being 
the nurse of crime and the breeder of discontent, 
is the ready promoter of sorrow ; and Alice, 
though she did not wish to forget her grief, much 
less her dear father, thought wisely that she should 
best show her love to her remaining parent, by 
doing what she could to bring some comfort back 
to their cottage home. She therefore^ cja^I.^^^ 
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your dear lady's, sir, my husband, thank God, 
wanted for nothing ; and, oh, I am thankful both 
to you and them ! Poor John Ellis had plenty 
of work, and good work, too, at that time ; and the 
family were very well off, and what they had they 
were always willing to share with others." 

"I know," replied Mr. Ingram, "that John 
Ellis was an excellent workman, as well as a true 
Christian, and I, too, have lost a friend in him, 
Mrs. Eichards." 

" And is Mrs. Ellis going to keep a school, sir ? 
I fear she will not get many scholars, but my two 
girls shall go, in whatever way I try to save the 
money." 

Here a nice-looking, neatly-dressed girl, the 
eldest of the family, who had been engaged folding 
clothes during this conversation, came up to her 
mother, and reminded her that the ladies of the 
Manor had asked her if she knew any girls in the 
village who could work in crochet. At that time 
she did not, but Jane Bichards had since seen 
Alice with a piece in her hand, during her play 
hours, and the little girl told Jane that her mother 
had taught her. Perhaps Mrs. Ellis would teach 
Ann and Katy, and then in a little time they would 
be able to earn enough money to pay for their 
schooling. 

" Well," said Mrs. Eichards, " that may be a 
good reason for their learning, Jane ; but I never 

E 
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had any wish for them to be taught such-like work, 
because they might want to do it for themselves, and 
so become fond of little bits of finery, and that," 
said the poor woman emphatically, "I can't abide." 

" You're quite right about that, Mrs. Eichards, I 
think," said Mr. Ingram. "The love of dress 
must be injurious to young people ; cleanliness 
and neatness everybody will approve of; but out- 
of-place finery must make even the wearer of it feel 
uncomfortable, and it has a most ridiculous appear- 
ance at all times, to say nothing of the hours that 
are too often wasted over it." 

" Well, thank Heaven ! as yet my children 
have no desire that way ; and I only hope and pray 
that they never will have," answered the worthy 
dame. 

" Then I may put Ann and Katy down on my 
list, may I?" 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Ingram ; but when is the school 
to begin ? " 

" Next Monday morning, at nine o'clock, I 
hope. And now I must go in search of more 
scholars, for I have as yet only got the names of 
four, and I ought not to have less than twenty 
before I go home. So good day to you all." 

" Good day, sir. I hope you will be successful 
in your visits ; I'm sure it will be a capital thing 
for the village, as well as for poor Mrs. Ellis ; and 
It will be a kind of relief to her mmd, too, svt %^<ir 
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slie won't have so much time to think of her 
troubles." 

And now, dear reader, we will if you please, 
begin a new chapter, and take a further walk with 
the clergyman, for ho has not yet done his day's 
Mork. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

"Well, I declare, if Mr. Ingram isn't going 
into that wretched, dirty-looking place ; I can hardly 
call it a cottage, it is a hovel, I think. I almost 
wonder how he can venture in ; but he is gone in, 
though, and has seated himself upon a low stool, in 
spite of the misery he sees around him. And I 
ought not to wonder at this, for where wretchedness 
and vice are, there the minister of the G-ospel 
(which you know means " ^Za J tidings^'') is most 
needed, and he must follow his Master's footsteps, 
who came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance. 

Now, let us follow Mr. Ingram into Dame 
Smith's cottage. Oh, what a filthy place ! The floor 
is of mud, and one mass of dirt ; and this we shall 
not be in the least surprised at when we find that 
half a dozen miserable-looking fowls are suffered to 
roost here all night, and tlie two poor children 
have their bed (only a little straw and some old 
rags) in one corner of the room. What a state to 
live in ! " "We pity them," says the kind-hearted 
little reader. And so do I, and yet I know that 
the fault of all this is in themselves. Peei^ \T\to 
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that next room, and you will see a wretched-look- 
ing man lying on a bedstead, for there is no bed 
on it, and it is kept together only by some thick 
rope, which goes across and across it, instead of 
sacking. 

Not seven o'clock in the evening, and the man 
is quite tipsy ! Can we wonder at the wretched- 
ness ? Almost all the money that he earns goes 
to the village alehouse, and the little that finds its 
way into his wife's pocket, does not enable her to 
buy food for the household, even if she were a good 
manager, which, I am sorry to say, she is not. 

The poor children, how do they subsist ? For 
they have never been taught to work, nor, indeed^ 
anything. They run about in their rags from 
morning till night. If there is a crust for tljem 
in the cupboard when they get up, they take it for 
their breakfast, and go with a little tin to beg 
some blown milk of the neighbours, and bread, too, 
when the cupboard fails. 

After what I have told you, reader, you will not, 
I am sure, think that these children have a good, 
kind mother to make up for their father's faults. 
No, indeed, they have not. Dame Smith is neither 
good nor kind. She has not been long in our little 
village, but quite long enough to make herself a 
general nuisance to all the neighbours ; for she is, 
what I am happy to say none of the rest are, an 
idle, slovenly, dirty, gossiping body, running first 
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into one cottage, then into another, telling of her 
husband's faults, instead of trying to mend her 
own. No wonder the children are neglected ! But 
the people of our village are a kind-hearted set, 
and they pity the poor barefooted bairns, as they 
call them, and are always ready to give them a drop 
of milk and a bite of bread. 

AVell, it is a shocking thing to be a pest to the 
neighbourhood. But what has good Mr. Ingram 
to say to dirty Dame Smith ? There he still sits 
on the low stool, for they haven't a chair in the 
place ; he looks kind yet sorrowful. 

" I wish I could see you more comfortable, Mrs, 
Smith." 

He does not begin to talk of religion to her just 
then ; he knows it would be of no use. 

" Well, indeed, Mr. Ingram, I wish so too, but 
where's the use of wishing ?" 

" That's just what I would say to you, dame. 
Where's the use of w^ishing, if we do not try 
ourselves to mend matters ?" 

" But what §m I to do ?" said the woman, 
rather rudely. "There's our Bob drunk again, 
as usual ; and he's brought ne'er a penny home, 
and we haven't anything to eat in the house. 
I'm sure its enough to take heart out o' any- 
body.'" 

" It is very sad, I own," said Mr. Ingram ; 
^* but bfive voa nothing to blame yourfteVl ioic"^ 
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Your liiisband did not always drink, I think you 
once told me." 

'^ No, indeed, be didn't. Some years agone lie 
was a sober man, and a bard-working man, too.*' 

•* And be bad a kind and tidy wife, wbo always 
kept herself and her house, and her children neat 
and clean ; is not that true, dame ?" 

Mrs. Smith, though generally she bad no lack 
of words, was silent now. She knew well enough 
that if the question were answered truly she 
must condemn herself, so she said nothing, and 
Mr. Ingram proceeded. 

" Well, dame, I don't want you to confess to me. 
All I want is, that you should think over the time 
past, and where you find you have done wrong try 
to do better for the days to come. You know * it 
is never too late to mend,' and God helps those 
wbo help themselves." 

These few words, kindly said, appeared to have 
produced a good effect on the poor woman, for she 
said, in a very much altered tone, — 

** But what can I do, Mr. Ingram ? I know I 
have not been a good wife, and I know the poor 
children have not been taught as they should have 
been. But, then, when I was married I knew 
nothing myself, for I'd always to work in the 
factory, early and late, from the time I was a 
little child." 

** Ah, that is the evil, that is the great social 
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And if you will really try to keep youp children 
clean, I intend to put them both to the day school 
which we are going to set up in the village." 

" I am greatly obliged to you for your kindness, 
Mr. Ingram ; and the next time you come you shall 
see a change in the house." 

" Well, before I go, you must promise me one 
thing ; that you will turn out those fowls at night, 
and let them roost elsewhere ; and if you will send 
your little girl down to the parsonage, I will let you 
have A whitewash-brush and some lime to do the 
walls of your house with, and that will sweeten the 
whole place. Now, mind what I said to you with 
regard to keeping the children clean, for you 
know others would not like to mix with them as 
they are at present." 

" IMl mind, Mr. Ingram, — I'll mind," said the 
dame, " you may be sure." 

" Well, good-bye," said the worthy clergyman ; 
" with Grod's blessing on your endeavours, I have 
no doubt there will be better days to come for you, 
Mrs. Smith. Come, children," said this kind 
friend to two dirty urchins who were playing on 
the floor, ** come, get up, and go with me into the 
garden. I must have all the weeds pulled up, and 
then you may take a jug and run to the parsonage 
for some milk for your supper. And, Mrs. Smith, 
if you will call at our house in the morning, you 
shall have the brush and the lime, Perhaps your 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

The whole day after the doctor had set the 
dislocated shoulder, Tom lay groaning in bed. He 
was by no means a coward, but his sufferings were 
very great. Tom groaned, and William sat by his 
bedside as troubled in mind as his poor brother 
was in body, though he tried alL he could to com- 
fort the sufferer by endeavouring to divert his 
thoughts from the pain. He told him what he was 
going to do, or had done in the way of improve- 
ment about the farm, and how many nice little 
books Mr. Ingram had bought, or had sent to him 
to give as prizes to the Sunday scholars. " And I 
will ask him to lend me one or two to read to you, 
Tom, if you are obliged to remain in bed long." 

" Oh, I'll soon be better, I hope," said Tom ; 
" I shouldn't like to be here long ; it's wearisome 
lyiug abed, and nothing to do." 

" "Well, but you must be thankful that it's no 
worse thajpi it is ; it's a great mercy you 'were not 
killed like.pi»or John Ellis." 

"I wonder, why Ellis got killed," said Tom ; "for 
you know. Bill, he's ^j^vife and two children ?" 

'*Ay, I know,?' said ffe^Uiam ; "and I know, 
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too, that he was a good man, and I believe he's 
gone to Heaven, and so it is better for him, you 
know." 

" But it's not better for his wife and children,'* 
said Tom. 

" That's more than we know," replied his brother. 
^' The Bible says, ' Leave thy fatherless children, 
and let thy widows trust in me.' That was Mr. 
Ingram's text last Sunday, Tom ; and don't you 
remember the fine sermon he made on it ?" 

" No, I don't remember, for I didn't hear it," 
said Tom. ''I was looking out at the window 
seeing the cows scampering about, they were so 
teased with the flies." 

" How little you thought then that one of them 
would so soon knock you down, ay, and might 
have been the death of you." 

Tom groaned, but said nothing, though I know 
be thought something, for his conscience told him 
that he deserved what he had got. He was not 
really a hardened boy, though he had been far on 
the way to become one when he met with this severe 
check, which we trust will prove a blessing to him. 

'^ Just turn me a little round in the bed, Bill, 
and I'll B&y my prayers, for I know I have been a 
bad boy, and I am thankful I was not killed." 

At this moment the door of the room opened, 

and, preceded by Dame Wheeler, in walked our 

/hend Mr. Ingram. "Ay, it's a bad io\> tVvva ^ot 
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our poop Tom ; I'm fearful it'll be a long time 
afore he gets well. But I tell him he must just 
have patience." 

" And that's the advice I give too, Mrs. Wheeler. 
Quietness and rest are the onlj medicines he needs 
just now," 

" And I believe that's the greatest punishment 
he eould have," said his mother. " He can't abide 
being quiet." 

" Well, I don't want to run about now," said 
Tom ; " I'll assure you, mother." 

** Nay, nay, may-be not to-night, but I'll warrant 
afore two or three days are over, you'll be wanting 
to be off." 

** Oh, I shall be well by that time," replied Tom. 

" Don't make too sure of that," said Mr. Ingram. 
" If you are well in a month, you may think your- 
self very well of." 

Here Tom again groaned. 

" Hast much pain now, poor lad?" asked his kind 
mother, drawing nearer to the bed on hearing this 
expression of suffering. 

" Yes, mother, it's bad to bide sometimes, I can 
tell you." 

"Won't you sit down, sir?" said William, 
drawing a chair near to the bedside. 

" Yes," said Mr. Ingram ; " I should like to have 
a little talk with my young friend here, if you will 
leave us together awhile." 
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Mr. Ingram thought wisely that Tom would be 
more willing to speak out plainly when there was 
only one listener. 

Mrs. Wheeler and William left the room, and 
then the kind pastor took Tom by the hand, and 
said, " Well, my boy, is this the first time in your 
life that you ever had a misfortune ? " 

" No, sir,'' said Tom ; " I fell off a stack about 
a year agone, and sprained my ancle badly, and was 
laid up for a week, but it warn't such a bad job as 
this.'' 

" Then, what were you doing on the hayrick ? " 

Tom said nothing ; he didn't much like tliia sort 
of questioning ; for as he did not mean to tell Mr. 
Ingram a story, he knew it must lead to an expo- 
sure of his fault. 

" Were you working for your father, my boy?" 
said the clergyman, kindly. 

" Noa, I was trying to get birds out at holes in 
t' stack, and I slipped and fell down." 

" And, perhaps, if you had let the little creatures 
remain in their warm beds, you would have been 
spared all the pain you then had to suffer." 

No reply from Tom ; so the clergyman went on 
— " And how did this accident happen ; are you to 
blame at all ? " 

Tom looked aside at Mr. Ingram. He wondered 
whether his mother or Alice had told that gentle- 
nmn anything. He knew his good btotVv^t Wd 
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not, for besides the confidence he felt in AVilHam's 
kindness of heart, he knew that he had been in 
close attendance at his bedside ever since the acci- 
dent happened. There was another thing Tom 
knew, and that was, that Mr. Ingram was sure to 
find it all out some time, and he thought it would 
be better to tell him all about it at once ; so he 
began his tale rather reluctantly, and in a very 
subdued voice. 

" Don't be afraid, Tom," said Mr. Ingram, " to 
tell the honest truth. You have already been 
severely punished for your fault, if you have com- 
mitted one, and I shall not reproach you for it." 

Thus encouraged, Tom spoke out, and I am 
happy to tell you that he did not conceal any part 
of the transaction, even about his trying to per- 
suade Alice to take what did not belong to her. 

He received, you may be sure, no angry reproofs 
from his visitor. A little kind advice, a i'ew words 
of expostulation, a solemn and afiectionate warn- 
ing, and then the pastor took his leave. 

And wo will bid Tom good night, also, and even 
say farewell to our village for twelve whole months. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Akd now, after such a long absence, let me 
invite my kind little readers to go with me on a 
visit to Eose Cottage once more. Twelve months 
have actually passed away since our village school 
had been established there. 

. It is a lovely morning in September. The corn 
is either stacked, or standing in ripe full shocks all 
over the fields ; for the harvest has not been a very 
early one. The trees all round the little village of 

B are bending with ripe fruit, ruddy or 

golden, as if the bright warm sun had forced them 
to exchange the livery of spring for the richer one 
of autumn. The very leaves have changed their 
colour, and instead of a profusion of shaded green, 
are glowing in all the variety of crimson, and 
yellow, and brown, and purple. Oh, more tints 
than I can tell you of; which sometimes so deceive 
the eye, that you fancy the graceful flowers of the 
laburnum are hanging in full bunches from their 
slender boughs. The birds seemed to know too 
that it was holiday time, for they kept up one 
incessant song, or chirp, or twitter, or caw, or 
noise of some kind ; which, mingled to^fttlvet^^aa 
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very delightful. I only wish you had been there, dear 
reader, because I'm afraid you can't imagine, from 
my description, how very, very pleasant it all was. 

" Edward and Alice, what are you doing in the 
garden so early this morning ? And why, pray, is 
the cottage chimney smoking away as if it was in 
a terrible hurry to do some wonderful work ? " 

We will heap what the children have to say 
about it. 

" Come, Edward, come, make haste, dear ; don't 
stand looking at the bees now, there's a good boy. 
You know we must go for the little ladder to 
Farmer "Wheeler's, or we can never get those fine 
bunches of grapes that grow on tbe top of the 
house." 

" No, that we sha'n't, Alice ; but mind, I am to 
climb up the ladder. Girls, you know, can't climb 
ladders ; at least they shouldn't climb." 

« Well, Teddy dear," said Alice, laughing, " I 
don't want to climb, so you may get all the fine 
bunches from the top of the cottage if you like ; 
only, mind you don't fall and hurt yourself, as Tom 
Wheeler did from the hay-stack once." 

" Oh, I'll take care of that," said Edward, 
putting on a very bold look ; " I'm old enough 
now to mind what I'm about." 

" Well," replied Alice, " I shouldn't like you to 
fall, Edward, although I think that Tom's fall into 
tjhe ditch last year was the best thing that ever 
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" Well, well, Alice," said Ned, « 1 
now you were in a terrible hurry t 
you are wasting all the time talkii 
Wheeler ; come, let's be off." 

" Well, wait only one minute, till 
ask mother if she wants anything be 
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good Mrs. EUia was up and was q 
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And you, Edward, you impatient 
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jug for ? We slia'n't be able to carrj anything but 
the ladder, I can tell you.** 

" But we are to bring some eggs, and some 
cream for the cakes, Edward ; Mrs. Wheeler told 
mother to send early this morning for them." 

" With the ladder ?" said Edward in despair. 
" I know very well we shall spill the cream and 
break all the eggs." 

" Well, we sha'n't do it from disobedience, 
Edward," replied his sister. 

Ah, sly girl ! and for once we think a little ill- 
natured, although, perhaps, she did not mean to be 
so. I wonder whether, when she said that, Master 
Edward remembered his fall twelve months back, 
and the broken eggs ? If he did, he took care not 
to say anything, but forgetting the small affront, 
he marched boldly on before Alice, without being 
gallant enough to offer to carry either the jug or 
the basket. 

" I dare say," said Alice, coming up with her 
brother, '* that Tom or William will be at home, and 
then they might help us back with the ladder," 

" Ah, that's just what I don't want, Alice ; for 
I know well enough that if they carry the ladder 
home, they'll want to gather the grapes." 

" Oh, Edward, don't be so selfish," said his 
sister. " You know how hurt mother would be, if 
she heard you talk in this way." 

" No, . I don't waiit to be selfish " aaid tha 
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little boy, " but I do want to climb up the ladder, 
and to gather those beautiful grapes." 

" Well, dear, so you shall ; I'm sure neither 
William nor Tom would wish to take that pleasure 
from you." 

" I see them ; I see them both at the gate there," 
and Edward sprung forward to meet the two young 
lads, quite forgetting his fears respecting them. 

" We're come to ask if you will lend us your small 
ladder," said the little boy. 

" And," added Alice, " we're come, too, for the 
cream and eggs that your mother promised for the 
cakes, William. Mrs. Langdale has sent such a 
quantity of flour, and currants, and butter, as you 
never saw ; and she says we shall all have to be at 
the school-room by twelve o'clock, to receive our 
prizes, and to take possession of our new desks 
and forms. Then, after that, we are to play on the 
green in front of the school, with balls, and nine- 
pins, and I don't know what besides. Oh, yes, 
though, there are, I know, battledores and shuttle- 
cocks ! Oh, won't it be pleasant, Tom ? " 

" But what do you want the ladder for, Ed- 
ward?" said the sedate William, "for it's up at 
the school-room." 

"What school-room do you mean?" asks my 
little reader. " I thought the school was at Eotye 
Cottage." 
It was there, it has been tiaeie ^\ t\\\a V\vxi^,\i\A 
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the Bcliool-room I am now speaking about is a 
beautiful new one that good Squire Langdale has 
built, and which was finished last week, to the great 
joy of the whole village, not excepting the inmates 
of the Manor House themselves. The ladder re* 
quired was unfortunately, then, at this school-room, 
where it had been doing good service by enabling 
William and Tom, and Mr. and Mrs. Ingram, to 
decorate the walls with festoons and garlands of 
evergreens, as well as the windows and an arm- 
chair that was destined to receive either Mr. Ingram 
or the Squire, I cannot tell you which, until they 
have themselves decided the knotty point. 

" Can't we go and fetch the ladder ?" asked Alice, 
while poor Edward looked sadly crest-fallen, fear- 
ing that he should be disappointed in his hopes of 
a climb. 

" I'll tell you what," said Tom, « I and Bill 
will go for the ladder, and you can just go into the 
house to mother for the cream and eggs, and we'll 
take the ladder to your cottage." 

This, indeed, was a very good arrangement ; and 
although Edward still felt anxious, he suffered him- 
self to be persuaded to go with his sister, rather 
than with the two boys, who did not wish any one 
to see thieir handiwork until the whole party 
should be assembled to witness its striking effect. 
As that is the case, therefore, you and I won't follow 
them, but be content to walk in with Alice and 
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pleasant to learn our lessons in the garden while it 
is cool, and to weed the beds before the sun is hot." 

"Ay, it is, no doubt," said the dame. "And 
now, I suppose, you are come for the cream and 
eggs ? Well, they are all put up for you ; just step 
into the dairy." 

Oh, what a nice place it is ! Just step in, kind 
reader — I echo Mrs. "Wheeler's words, — and take 
9 peep at this cool, clean dairy. 

Edward, whose tongue has been tied, in awe of 
the many words used by Dame Wheeler, now 
utters an exclamation of surprise and pleasure at 
the sight of the thidt cream on the bowls, and the 
beautiful butter piled up on a large dish, at one 
end of the stone bench. " Oh, what nice butter, 
JMrs. Wheeler!" exclaimed he. 

" Ay, indeed, and so it is," said the dame ; " I 
believe there's no better butter anywhere about. 
I have no need to go to market with it, for it is all 
custom'd, you see, and it's sweet as a nut. Isn't 
it ?" said she, appealing to Alice, whose mother 
always got her small quantity of butter from the 
farm. 

"Indeed it is," replied Alice, "and that's no 
wonder, for your dairy is so beautifully clean, and 
the cream looks so thick." 

"Well, I suppose so, indeed," said the good 
dame. " It would be a strange thing to see a dirty 
dairy." 
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" But how bright and red the bricks are ; they 
look as if they had been washed this morning, 
though it is so early." 

"I should just think they had," said Mrs. 
Wheeler. "Why, child, they are washed every 
morning, to be sure, and all the bowls scalded out 
with hot water, else we shouldn't get such nice 
thick cream ; for, you see, it wouldn't keep time 
enough. But I reckon your mother will want the 
eggs and cream, so you mustn't stay any longer, 
children, or the cakes '11 be spoiled, and that would 
be a bad job, ye know, wouldn't it, Edward? 
Bless your bonny face ! " said the good dame : 
" but you are like your poor father ! " 

This kind but unfortunate allusion brought the 
tears into the eyes of poor Alice, as she remem- 
bered the loss they had sustained just twelve 
months ago. 

Mrs. Wheeler was a very quick observer ; she 
saw at once that she had opened a wound and let 
loose the flood of sorrow ; but she was too wise to 
attempt to close it by any further remarks. She 
only said cheerily to Edward, "Now, my little 
lad, thee must away ; and see, here's a basket of 
fine apples, as red as your own rosy cheeks. Wil- 
liam got them for you this morning ; they'll help 
t'make up the feast, you know ; and mind you be in 
time for th' school ; it wouldn't do for mistress's 
children to be late, I reckon." 
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Alice, thanking Mrs. Wheeler for her kindness, 
and smiling through her tears, set off with Edward 
towards the cottage, but thej bad not gone far 
when thej heard a loud shouting behind them. 

" Stop, stop," from "William and Tom, who were 
coming along, post haste, with the ladder. And 
this puts me in mind, little reader, that I should 
stop, and, leaving the children for a short time, 
take you with me to the new school-room, whence 
the two boys had just come out. So, while the little 
party are making the best of their way homo to 
the cottage, laughing under their burdens, and now 
and then stopping to rest, and all talking of their 
hopes in the afternoon's entertainment, we will go 
back to the school, the object of so much pleasura* 
ble excitement, and see what sort of a place it is, 
and what taste has been displayed in its decoration. 
The school is not a very large one, as our little 
village does not require that it should be ; but there 
is plenty of room to breathe in ; and see, it has those 
pretty diamond-shaped panes of glass, such as are 
in Bose Cottage, only the window-frames are much 
more substantial. Is it not a nice, clean, airy- 
looking place ? The children ought to be good, 
who come to learn there, for everything has been 
done that could be done to make them comfortable. 
There are nice broad forms for them to sit upon, 
and good desks for them to write and learn their 
lessons at. One side of the school is for the girls, 
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}e{t SO abruptly are actually gathering the grapes. 
Look, there is Master Edward at the very top of the 
ladder: suppose he should fall ! Ah, there are others 
who have thought of that as well as we. Alice and 
"William, thoughtful William, and loving sister, 
they are both keeping watch, and standing ready 
to receive the little adventurer if he should fall, 
which would not be a very unlikely thing, in his 
excitement. And Tom, what is he about? Oh, 
he's just holding the basket for Edward to put the 
grapes into. I must confess he is rather impa- 
tient in his office, and if it yrere not that he had a 
pair of scissors, and could occupy some of his time 
m cutting the bunches from the lower part of the 
tree, I don't think he could stand it long. 

" Oh, here's a fine bunch ! " exclaimed Edward ; 
'^ such a fine one, just hidden away among the 
leaves, as if it didn't want me to find it ; but, come 
out, old fellow ; I know who shall have yoM." 

And the largo beautiful cluster was seen dan- 
gling in the little fellow's hand. 

"No, I won't put it into your basket, Tom," 
said Edward. 

"Why?" replied Tom, rather offended; "I'm 
not going to eat it." 

" No, no ; I'm not afraid of that. I know you 
wouldn't eat it, Tom ; but I don't want it to be 
mixed up with the others. Here, Alice," said he, 
" you qatch it in your pinafore." 
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have fallen had not Tom caught him bj the legs, 
and held him fast. 

" Oh, Edward, what a fright you have given 
me!" exclaimed Alice; and Mrs. Ellis hearing 
her daughter's exclamation, ran out to see what 
was the matter. " Oh, don't be frightened, 
dear mother," said she; "there is no barm done ; 
Edward slipt his foot off the ladder, and I was 
afraid he would fall.'* * 

" Ob, do come down, my boy," said his mother. 
" I shall be uneasy all the time you are up there." 

" Why, mother," answered Edward, " it is the 
first time I have slipt all the while I have been up 
here ; but if you are so frightened about me, I will 
come down." 

Oh, how delighted the poor mother's heart was 
to hear her darling say this — ^to feel that he was 
so changed for the better. I told you, dear reader, 
that he had been a very wilful boy ; gradually, how- 
ever, he had been becoming more docile, and Mrs. 
Ellis thought, and thought truly, that Mr. Ingram's 
kind lessons to her dear little son had produced 
this change in him ; and Edward showed his love 
for his good teacher by saving the best gift he 
could get for him. 

And thus I have often seen, a kind and judicious 
friend would have more influence over children 
than the most foolishly indulgent parents ; and 
that children will also love such friends. 



But Edward has come down from 
and Tom has taken his place. The graj 
is now nearly over, and Mrs. Ellis is < 
all in to breakfast. Alice had set it out 
and the hot cakes which had been bak 
looked very tempting, though they w 
the feast cakes, for they were withoi 
Mrs. Ellis said that it was only fair th 
workers should have a good breakfti 
contrived to get a few cakes baked f< 
party. 

"Well, William,'* said Mrs. Ellis, 
were all seated at the table; "so ] 
are to labour together for the future 
stand P" 
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afraid because I am so young, and I think, perhaps, 
some of the boys won't mind what I say ; but I 
am glad that you will always be there to speak to 
them if they are unruly." 

" Tes, William ; but besides that, Mr. Ingram 
and his good lady will often step in to see h6# 
we go on ; and, altogether, I think we can manage 
very well ; for, I must say there is a great change 
for the better in all the children who have come to 
school. I always find that a kind word goes ik 
great way, and that it is best if possible to rule b^ 
love ; the very worst children in the village are 
not insensible to it ; for I had one day to go into 
Dame Smith's cottage, in order to reconcile mother 
and daughter. The girl, I know, is very stubborn ; 
but though she will do nothing for her mother, 
she will do anything for me ; and I saw plainly by 
Mrs. Smith's manner to the poor child, and from 
her harsh and bitter words, that she was going the 
very way to harden her heart, I had been talkbg 
kindly with Hannah, and the poor girl seemed 
much softened, for even when her mother was saying 
very hard and severe things of her, she suddenly 
darted across the kitchen, and exclaimed as she 
threw her arms about her, — * Oh, mother ! don't, 
don't say such things; I do love you, indeed I 
do ;' and Hannah wept bitterly, though Dame 
Smith did not seem in the least affected, but said 
it was all hypocrisy." ^ ^ 
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'^ Oh, what a cruel woman she must be !'' ex- 
claimed Edward, whose bright blue eyes were 
lighted up with anger at the cross mother, 
wliile Alice's were filled with tears for the 
poor unfortunate child who bad sucb unkind 
parents. 

" But," said LIrs. Ellis, " I must not bave yoa 
to think that it is so now ; for I am very thankful 
to say there is an improvement both in Hannah 
Smith and her mother. Grood Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingram's visits, and the kindness they bave shown 
to Dame Smith, seem to have made a great change 
in their miserable cottage ; for .though the father 
still drinks the most of what he earns, and the 
poor children cannot get shoes to their feet, they 
are both much cleaner than they used to be, and 
the cottage does not look like the same. The 
garden, too, is weeded; and I saw one day that 
they had got a little place made for the fowla, 
instead of keeping them all night in the bouse, as 
they did at one time. I wonder what kind friend 
made that nice little shed in the garden ! William, 
do you knowP" 

" I know," replied Tom. 

" And so do I," said Alice; "for Hannah told 
me that William Wheeler made it for them." 

" I thought so," said the widow ; " and I thank 
God, my dear boy, that be has put into your 
heart to beip the wretched — ^thoa© vi\xom d^^^ivt 
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people often shua rather than try to do them 
good." 

" It would be, indeed, a shame," said William, 
" if I did not try to show how grateful I am for 
all tlie benefits I have received from Mr. Ingram. 
A^ffcer the hours he has spent over my lessons, the 
books he has given me, and, more than all, the 
good example he sets to every one in the village, 
it would, indeed, be a shame and a sin, if I did not 
try to prove to him that I was not insensible to his 
kindness; but," he added, "I think, Mrs. Ellis, 
that what you have taught Hannah since she has 
been at school, has had the effect of softening her 
heart ; and I think, too, that she has carried your 
lessons home, though Dame Smith is still a hard 
woman, and poor Hannah I dare say has often 
hard work to keep down her own temper, when 
her mother scolds and abases her for the slightest 
fault." 

Alice, whose soft eyes were again filled with 
tears on account of the poor ill-used girl, got up, 
and putting her arms affectionately round her 
mother's neck, kissed her cheek and said — " Q-od 
bless yoUf my dear kind mother; I thank Him 
every day for His mercy ; and oh, I do hope that 
we shall always be dutiful and loving children 
to you." 

*' I hope you will, my Alice," said the widow ; 
" but now," added she cheerfully, " let us have 
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prayers. I must get on xrith my work. I have 
a great many cakes to bake by the afternoon ; it 
is well we have sueli a good oven," 

" Now," said William, when they Lad finished 
their family prayers, " I must go, if you please, 
Mrs. Ellis, for I too have plenty of work to do. 
I must collect all my boys together, and see that 
they are cleanly and properly dressed ; but Tom, 
you and I must first go to Mr. Ingram's for the 



" The flags ! What flags ?" asked Edward. 

« Oh !" replied Tom, "you know, William, that 
was to be a secret, and now ye've told ! " 

" Oh, I quite forgot," said William, " I declare ; 
but Mrs. Ellis knew about them ; and I'm sure 
Alice and Edward won't say anything until every- 
body sees them." 

" No, indeed we won't," replied Edward ; " but 
just tell us what they are like, William ; I do so 
much want to know." 

" Well," answered William, who couldn't resist 
the little coaxing voice. " Eirst, there is a fine 
white flag, with a light blue border, and in tho 
middle of it are the words — ' Peace and goodwill 
to man,' worked with blue worsted. Then, there's 
a blue 6agy with a white border, and that has on 
on it, worked in white — * Little children, love one 
another.' And then there's a bright crimson flag, 
ff'jii a beautiful border of \meAeaNe^, wi^ >i\i\^ 
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inscription in the middle — * Success to our Village 
School!'" 

"Oh, how grand they will look!" exclaimed 
Edward, whose merry eyes sparkled with delight 
at the prospect of the afternoon's pleasure. 

Music and flags ! What little heart does not 
leap at the sight and sound ? It must be a very 
insensible one that does not. I am thankful to 
say we have none such in our village. 

"And who's to carry the flags, "William?" 
asked curly pate. 

" Why, you are too little, Edward ; they must 
be strong boys or men to carry them. Tom will 
be one, I think ; but come, come, Tom, we must 
be off!" 

And away they started, after bidding good day 
to the inmates of Hose Cottage. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

Now, where shall you and I go next, 
der ? Shall we pay a visit to Mrs. Bai 
Mrs. Richards, or to' Mrs. Smith ? Th€ 
old acquaintances, you know, and we wi 
what preparation they are making for the 

I suppose we shall have to call on all, 8 
begin with Mrs. Banks, that very busy, hj 
ing dame. Here she is, full of bustling im 
this morning, for the house must be " si 
before she can make herself ready to go 01 
pigs, and the poultry, and the dairy (tl 
only a small one) have all been attended 
ago, and there are only the beds to mi 
the kitchen to clean. But even now the p 
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"You're a bad girl," said her mother; "you 
don'fc know, I dare say, what you did with yoiur frock 
on Sunday ; but if you did put it where you say, 
it will be there now, for nobody would take it out. 
Look into the press again, and make haste, or 
you'll be too late, and father and I won't wait for 
you, we want to see the children walking two and 
two." 

"Well, and I'm to walk with them," said Sally, 
dolefully; "but how can I if I don't find my 
frock P" 

"Why," replied her mother, "Mary's nearly 
ready; she takes care of her things; she hasn't 
to hunt about for them as you have; I wish 
Mrs. Ellis would teach you to be careful with your 
vdothes." 

" Mrs. Ellis has nothing to do with them," said 
Sally, going sulkily to the press; and after tumbling 
everything over, this time, she did find the miss- 
ing frock, though when it was pulled out it was 
seen to be iu a most untidy condition. Putting it 
on as fast as ahe could, she ran to her sister to 
have it fastened ; but Mary, though a tidy, was by 
no means a kind girl ; so, looking very cross at 
Sally, she said — 

" I'ye a great mind not to do it at all for you. 
Why don't you take more cure of your things ? I 
-sbould'nt like my frock to look so tumbled as yours 
does for anythLpg." 
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" I can't help it," said Sally, almost ready to 
cry, as her sister gave her sundry twitches and pulls 
in fastening her frock. 

" Yes, you can help it, if you like, answered 
Mary ; " can't you put your frock by when you 
take it off as well as me ?" 

" I was so tired on Sunday," said Sally. 

" Oh, you're always tired then, I suppose, for you 
never put your things away." 

" Well, you need'nt be so cross, Mary, I do 
many things for you." 

And this was very true, for Sally was a kind- 
hearted girl, though a careless and untidy one ; 
and if her mother, instead of scolding, had taken a 
little more pains to teach her, she would have been 
by far the nicer girl of the two ; but, like many other 
persons that I know. Dame Banks was much more 
careful about her household concerns than of the 
dispositions and habits of her children; and as their 
evil propensities were not nipt in the bud, they 
took root, and bore fruit that was anything but 
pleasant. But the time is passing rapidly away, 
and we have not only to take a look in at good 
Mrs. Eichards and her well-ordered family, but wo 
are to call at the "ne'er-do-weels," as Dame 
Wheeler nicknames the Smiths. Bather ill- 
natured this of Goody Wheeler. 

Mrs. Eichards was drest, for she had put away 
a/J wnahine and folding and iroiuivg ^ot \i)M3Ai ^^^^ 
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She was determined to make it a whole holiday. 
Very nice she looked in her widow's cap, for she 
still wore one ; her black stuff dress, and neat, plain 
bonnet, not, you may be sure, children, stuck 
merely on the back part of her head. Katy and 
Ann, with their clean, printed frocks, and tippets 
of the same material, and their plain, white straw 
bonnets, did credit to their good mother, both in 
appearance and behaviour ; and Jane, the eldest 
daughter, was really the very picture of neatness 
itself. 

" Jane," said Mrs. Eichards to this good amiable 
girl ; " have you got the pears ready, that we have 
to take with us ?" 

" They are ready, mother," answered Jane ; " but 
Mr. Ingram told me we had better not take any- 
thing for the tea until it was wanted, except our 
cups and saucers, and tea-pot ; he thinks it is not 
well to hold out temptation to the younger 
children." 

" He is quite right in that, Jane. Mr. Ingram 
I think is always in the right ; and now let's go 
down to Eose Cottage, for we have plenty of time, 
girls ; and I long to see dear Mrs. Ellis this cheer- 
ful morning. I'll be bound to say she's as busy as 
a bee. And yet," added the good dame in an 
altered tone ; " there'll be some sorrowful thoughts 
come over her, in spite of all her joy about the 
new school. Still if it had not been for her poor 
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dear husband's death, I don't believe tbe £cbool 
would have been built this many a year to 
come." 

"Oh, mother!" exclaimed Ann, "we are so 
glad you are going down to Bose Cottage ; we 
want to see Alice, and Edward, to know if we may 
walk in tlie procession with them to the Bchool- 
room." 

"And," added Katy, the younger of the two, 
" don't you want, Ann, to see those nice cakes Mrs. 
Ellis has made ? Oh, such a lot of them ! Alice 
told me there would be nearly three hundred ; yes, 
and they have been getting all their beautiful 
grapes for the feast, mother. Is'nt it kind of Mrs. 
Ellis ?" 

"It is just like ^ar," replied Mrs. Eichards ; 
" she would rather give, than receive, any time ; and 
I am quite sure she could never think she did 
enough to show her gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingram. And indeed, indeed, they deserve it, for 
I'm sure there never were better people in the 
world." 

Poor Mrs. Eichards! Her knowledge of the 
world extended very little beyond the small village 

of B ; and yet she had judged very accurately. 

And now the door has closed behind this humble, 

cheerful, happy party, and as we too are turned 

out, dear reader, we will, if you please, walk on to 

J?ajne Smith % instead q£ encuxabermg Mx^. TSMW^ 
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little cottage with our presence ; for the good woman 
has quite enough to do I assure you. 

Still comfortless, but much improved in its ap- 
pearance since this time last year, we shall fiiid 
the abode we are now entering. 

Dame Smith has profited by the good advice, and 
gentle persuasion of Mr. and Mrs. Ingram, for they 
have both visited her from time to time, and have 
done all they could for her. Nor must I forget to 
tell you that good Mrs. Ellis, who sincerely pitied 
the forlorn mother, and her neglected half-clothed 
children, had often given the latter a share of their 
small dinner ; and although she had no clothes her- 
self to give them, yet by begging an old gown or 
two from the neighbours, and a pair of old trowsers 
from the clergyman, she had contrived to get for 
these poor children something that would enable 
them to make their appearance with the others at 
the feast, although as you shall hear, there were 
still some wants. "We may be sure, gentle reader, 
that it was difficult to unlearn both them and their 
mother the bad habits that had grown with them ; 
but Alice and her brother, as well as Mrs, Ellis, 
had taken great pains to teach these ignorant ones. 
They had given them slips of plants, and young 
cabbages, and many other things to put into their 
garden after it had been cleared of all the weeds ; 
and these kind children often went down after 
school was over, to show the little Smiths how to 



prized and great care taken of them 
were often the means of keeping the 
little ones out of mischief. 

Thus, on the whole, we may expe< 
improvement upon our former visit. *' 
shoes are so had,'' said Bobhy, 
ashamed to walk with the other boys.' 

"And my bonnet's so shabby," s 
" beside the other girls." 

"Well, weU, I can't help it, child 
Mrs. Smith, " I'll get you some cloth 
ever I can. I tried hard last week to ei 
purpose to get you a pair of shoes, B 
went for bread ; father gave us nothii 

" Look, mother, at my foot," said t 
" isn't it sore ? " and the foot was pi 
mother to examine, with the skin qui 
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•* Ob, I wish father wouldn't go there any more," 
said the poor boy, " and then we should have 
money enough to buy clothes when we want 
them." 

" Hush, lad ! here's father coming," answered 
his mother. 

And just at that moment, Ned Smith came in, 
quite sober, for a wonder. Perhaps he felt afraid 
lest, all the village being astir, he should be seen 
by many he would rather keep out of the way of. 
Or, it might be, that those of his acquaintance 
who were not so much given to drink as he was, 
didn't feel disposed to join him on such a day as 
this. Whatever the cause might be, he was sober, 
as I said ; and what is quite as wonderful, he had 
some money in his pocket. Though, after all, it 
wasn't wonderful, for his being sober was the 
very reason why he liad the money in his pocket ; 
it had not been spent in drink. 

" Ned," said Mrs. Smith, " we are all going to 
the school feast, will you go with us?" 

" Not I," replied Ned ; " nobody would like to 
see me there, I reckon." 

" Ton needn't say that, father," said Hannah ; 
** for Mr. Ingram told me to ask you to come, and 
Mrs. Ellis said, * Mind and bring your father with 
you, Hannah.* " 

" Well, but I'm not going," said Smith. " I 
saw many of them down yonder in their holiday 
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clotbes ; bufc I bare none to put on, so I siban^t 
go." 

"I'm sure none of us bave got any bolidaj 
clotbes," said tbe dame ; " but I don't care about 
tbat, if it wasn't for poor Bob's feet." 

" Wby, wbat's tbe matter witb bis feet ? " a^ked 
Ned. 

" Look, fatber," said tbe boy, and tbe sore fool 
was i^ain beld up for inspection. 

" Well, it is a bad place and no mistake," said 
tbe fatber ; " bow did it come ? " 

Tbe cbild beld up tbe torn sboc, and Smitb took 
it in bis band, and looked at it for a minute. Tben 
be got up, and walked out of tbe cottage, witbout 
saying a word. "Lack-a-day! lack-a-^day !" cried 
Dame Smitb, ''tbere be goes again, off to tbe 
public-bouse; be minds notbing about us, all be 
tbinks of is tbe drink." 

But in tbis Mrs. Smitb was mistaken, I am 
bappy to say. Hot busband bad not gone wbere 
sbe tbougbt be bad ; be walked now mucb more 
briskly than was usual witb him, perhaps be was 
afraid he should lose his good resolutions by the 
way, if he did not make baste. He didn't stop at 
all, tben, till he came to the only shoemaker's shop 
in the village ; and be bought a nice pair of clogs 
for his boy, and I will venture to say (though be 
did not tell me this), that he felt happier in bis 
Jiome, than weeks of i)A©-\io\xa^ «aY>>j\!afc\A 
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would have made Lira. Great joy for poor little 
Bobby, and pleasure and astonishment in Dame 
Smith, was caused by the sight of the new shoes. 
Bob declareci, as he tried them on, that they did 
not hurt the sore place a bit, though, had you 
looked in the poor fellow's face, you would have 
been half inclined to disbelieve him. 

And now the Smiths are ready for a start, and 
they, as well as the Eiehards's, must go by them- 
selves. We, gentle reader, have more persons to 
see, more places to visit, before we meet the whole 
of the hiippy party in the field of the school- 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

It is right we should begin a fresh chapter, 
for we have quite a new set of persons to deal 
wdth. This is certainly a day of rejoicing to 
rich and poor. We have been travelling about 
the village since early morning, and we have seen 
nothing but happy faces, and clean holiday suits. 
Shall we have time to pay a visit to the Manor- 
house? I think we shall. But dear, good Mr. 
and Mrs. Ingram, what is become of them ? "Why, 
kind reader, they are, and have been all day so very 
busy, that it would be quite a shame to intrude on 
them, so we will, if you please, go and see what 
the Squire and his family are doing. It is, I assure 
you, the very, very place we ought to go to at once, 
for are not all the boys and girls, and the band, 
and the flags to be there ? Yes, they are all to be 
drawn up in marching procession on the lawn in 
front of the house ; and there is James the butler, 
and John the footman, and all the maids as busy 
as ever they can be at this very moment. James 
and John are arranging the village band, and put* 
ting the £ag8 jja order^ whWat "Vf VWVtvav wi^ 'to\sx^ 
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and the whole of the lads and lasses, will be there 
before us, if we don't make haste. 

Now let me -introduce you to the family at the 
Manor-house. There is our worthy Squire, good 
Mr. Langdale, tall and stout and handsome — 
a real Englishman; not a short, fat John Bull, 
such as you have seen perhaps in silly pictures and 
papers, but a downright country gentleman. Be- 
side him is his lady ; she is tall and handsome too, 
but not nearly so good-looking as she has been. 
You should have seen her twenty years ago, little 
reader ; but never mind, you shall see the daugh- 
ters, and they will give you an idea how handsome 
Mrs. Langdale was, for they are both very like 
their mother. But is there not a son ? Oh, yes, 
to be sure ; young Mr. Langdale, or the young 
squire as our village people call him. He is slim 
and genteel now, but, mark ray words, he will be a 
stout handsome man, like his father, if he lives. 
There they are, all at the windows of that old 
Manor-house, enjoying the scene before them 
very much indeed. 

" Well, I think we may call this the happiest, 
if not the loveliest, village of the plain to-day," 
said the Squire, " for I never saw a set of merrier 
faces." 

" Nor I either, Frederick," said his wife ; " I 
really believe in time I shall learn to be contented 
with spending my days here." -^<^ 




^:ifti v^MtfT 
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ditties. I know we should not be dull at all 
bere in the winter, for we have music, and books, 
and drawing, and work, and country visits to 
paj at Christmas time, and friends to receive, 
and " 

** And an unfortunate brother to tease,** inter- 
rupted Mr. Edwin. 

" Wo, no ; to please, sir," cried both his laughing 
sisters at the same time, running to him, and each 
putting an arm round him, and saying — "Now, 
Edwin, if you were a lady instead of a gentleman, 
we might personate the Graces." 

"But, just see what you're doing, girls," said 
their brother ; " exposing me to the ridicule of all 
these rustics who have assembled there ; see, they 
are every one of them staring, and, of course, 
laughing at poor me." 

" They would all envy you, sir, if they could,** 
said Miss Langdale ; " but they are too good to 
envy any one, for 

' Simple in life, in manners, and in dress, — 
Small store is theirs, yet still enough to bless.' " 

"Why," said Mr. Edwin, "really, Charlotte, 
you must have caught a spark of my inspiration ; 
take care it does not set your dress on fire ; but 
away with you, fair damsels, if you please. I can't 
afford to divide my muse with you, she is too little 
of stature yet ; besides, the Graces don't want 

TEL 



you'll have to trudge on foot to-day, t 
no carriage for you ; this is a holiday fo 
servants and horses included." 

" "Well, papa, are we to walk in the pi 
asked Caroline. " If so, which of the pr 
men assembled here am I to have for 
And which is Charlotte to haver 
choose for ourselves, please, papap" 
merry girl, making the Squire a low cui 

" Oh, choose for yourselves by all m( 
Mr. Langdale, "you have my permiss 
ladies ; but who, do you think, of all th 
group there, would be troubled with eit 
graceless as you are ?'* 

" Oh, papa," replied Miss Langdale 
mistake ! 'Graceful you mean, I'm sure 
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Master Edward Ellis of the curlj-pate. See, there 
he is, papa, with a sraart Scoteli cap on, aud looking, 
I declare, quite a little warrior. See, how kindly 
he takes his sister, the gentle Alice, by the hand, 
and looks up into her face ; and now, see, he is 
looking at you, Charlotte; why I protest, you 
have made my little hero blush, that ia too bad of 
you." 

" Oh, 'tis for pleasure, you know, Caroline ; but 
come, let us go ; papa, and mamma^ and Edwin 
have left us, you see." 

And the two young ladies, having put on their 
straw hats, joined the- happy party on the lawn. 

Oh, what smiling faces and kind greetings are 
here ! As the good Squire and his lady, with their 
son and daughters, pass from one to another shak- 
ing hands and making various inquiries on family 
matters, which, gentle reader, we need not enter 
into. But here is our dear Mrs. Ellis, how pleased 
and happy she looks, even though she has got on 
her black dress aud her widow's cap. She is not 
insensible to the mercies she has received, and she 
docs not mourn for the departed as those who have 
no hope; her heart is now full of thankfulness as she 
looks upon her two sweet, dear, dutiful children ; 
and such are indeed a mother's blessing. This 
has been, I think, a long chapter. Before the pro- 
cession moves we will commence another. 

tt 2 
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"Now then, now then, good peopl< 
order, if you please," cried the Squii 
time we began the march. Come, my 
said he to Edward, " you must leave h 
sister's hand, and walk with a boy of 
age. Here, William, you have to arr 
matters, I believe." 

And William was not slow in peri 
task ; of course, he knew nothing of 
dale's engagement of him, and she di 
proper to urge any claim on her cham 
ing as she did that his hands were s 
full enough. And now, all being placed 
music strikes up, and the party moves * 
ofrpntninff banners, which by the n 
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nnnd what a parson wo had then ? lie ware so 
high and mighty, that we ware a most afeard to 
look at un, and I b'leve lio thought shcam a 
preaching to us poor folk, and as to visiting um, as 
our good parson does, why he never dreamt on't." 

"Nay," said old Eogers, "all ho ever dreamt 
on ware his tithes ; he tuk care enough o* thetn, 
I'se warrant. As to his lady, who ever see her in 
a poor body's cottage ? All we see'd on her ware 
iu't church-pew corner, all cushione<l up like, and 
kept out a tho way a* poor folks. Weel, to my 
mind, these times is better than the auld ones ; 
but lookee here, they be a cummin.*' And the 
whole procession appeared in sight at that mo- 
ment, and the gallant show and the cheerful sound 
of the music set many a lieart beating, though the 
feet might be old and cramped, while the latter 
added greatly to the general joy and gaiety. 

I wonder why music is not always employed on 
these festive occasions, at least wherever it is pos- 
sible to have it. Is not the song of tho birds 
cheering in the early morning, and their loud, clear 
ringing notes delightful to the ear ? — 

What time the dew is on the gvua^ 

And the golden sun is settiug. 
While shadows o*er the mountains pass, 

And man, his toils forgetting — 
Lives a short space on holier fSTtrand, 
JBTf the sweet harmony of mwh^. 
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Yes; Burely music is intended for our delight 
and refreshment, and therefore should be cuUi- 
vated and adopted on all possible occasions. But 
we must return to the village band ; for now the 
whole party have arrived, and there are warm 
greetings and congratulations, and shaking of 
hands between the party from the Manor-houso 
and our good friends the Ingrams, not forgetting 
little Nelly, who, with her nurse, is a delighted 
spectator of the grand display. She hears herself 
greeted by loving, but inconsiderate young ladies, 
as "a lovely child," "a dear darling pet,'* as "a 
sweet pretty creature ;" all of which compliments 
Miss Nelly takes quite philosophically, and, as a 
matter of course, paying, however, much more 
attention to the stirring scene around her, than to 
the young flatterers who are endeavouring to gain 
her favour. 

" 'Ift me up, pease, Soodan," said she to the 
nurse, " I want to te de fags.'* 

Tou must know, kind reader, that though little 
Nelly is twelve months older than when we last 
saw her, she is still an infant in speech. Susan 
lifted her up, and now the whole party, at least as 
many of them as there is room for, walk into the 
new school-house, preceded by Mr. Ingram and 
AVilliam, who were to place the children on their 
several forms. 

When this had been done, the worthy Squire, 



gave way to their elders, and eacl 
desirous that his neighbour shoidd see 
well as himself; especially this was tl 
the parents of the children, who we 
the school, were concerned ; they were 
a place given up to them, if they did n 
get one. Does not this speak greatly in 
village population ? And don't yoU tl 
that the good rector and his kind lit 
the Squire and his amiable family, hav( 
deal to do with this ? I do. 

But now, all that can get into the roo 
sitting or standing, as the case may 
Squire, who is seated on a high chair 
covered with evergreens and flowers, a 
company. Let us hear what he says. 
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by the goodness of God, we have been enabled to 
bring this work of ours to a completion. The 
school is ready, and I am most happy to see 
that, although ours is only a small Tillage, the 
forms are already filled with scholars, which shows 
that you know how to put a right value on the 
blessings of education. And now, my friends, you 
must listen to what I am going to propose. It is, 
that we ofifer up earnest prayers to the Almighty 
for His blessing on this school now and ever ; and 
that while we do so, we should also give Him 
thanks and praise for past mercies. To your 
esteemed and justly dear friend and pastor, I 
leave this solemn duty, which, I think, we should 
all join in ; and I should therefore wish some one 
to give notice to those outside to assemble round 
the door." 

This was soon done, and the hearty response 
when Mr. Ingram concluded his truly affecting 
prayer for teachers, scholars, and all concerned in 
this good work, showed that one mind, and one 
spirit — the spirit of love— breathed through the 
whole of the little community. 

After prayers were over, Mr. Ingram addressed 
a few words to his parishioners. I need not tell 
you, dear reader, all his speech ; how he spoke of the 
blessings of education, such education as might tend 
to make them better men and women, more useful 
to society for having those talents improved, which 
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a loving Creator had given to eaoli of them, and 
the inestimable benefit of being able to read and 
understand the holy Word of God. All this, of 
course he spoke of, and then he added — 

" And now I have a proposal to make, which 
I hope will not be objected to. You all know 
that many more scholars will attend this school* 
room than Bose Cottage could have received. 
And Mrs. Ellis will have quite as much as she ean 
do to teach the girls ; so, I propose that William 
Wheeler, who, from personal knowledge, I can tell 
you is quite competent to the task, should for the 
future take the boys under his management." 

There was a burst of applause from the boya* 
side of the room on hearing this, for William 
Wheeler was a prime favourite with the lads, nay, 
I think, I may say with the whole village. There 
was also another feeling at work amongst the 
youngsters. Many of the elder boys thought that 
to be under a mistress was beneath their dignity, 
and though Mrs. Ellis was as much liked by all as 
William Wheeler was, the boys would rather not 
be under her tuition, and so this announcement 
of the new teacher was hailed with delight. 

" And now, my boys and girls, and all you my 

very good friends," continued Mr, Ingram^ 

'^ nothing remains for us but to adjourn to the 

pleasant ^eld and spend the remainder of the 

dajr in enjoy mentj I hope vr\tti tlwnlcful^ ^^^^^ 
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as merry hearts, for the blessings and comforts 
which Divine Providence has given us." 

Do you wonder, dear reader, that, in all this, 
there were not thanks given to the Squire, who 
had built the school, nor to the ladies of his 
family, who had helped to make it so comfort- 
able within ; nor to Mr. and Mrs. Ingram for 
their steadfast exertions in the village for the 
good of all, especially of the children ; nor to 
Mrs. Ellis who had carried on her school so credit- 
ably for twelve months at Eose Cottage ? I will 
let you into the secret. These worthy people 
knew well that they were only (as was their 
duty) employing talents which had been given to 
them for the very purpose of being so employed, 
and they sought not the praise of men, but a 
far greater thing thwi that — the approval of their 
Heavenly Father, that they might hear Him say 
when their work on earth was finished, — " Well 
done good and faithful servants, you have been 
&ithful in a few things, I will make you rulers over 
many things. Enter you into the joy of your Lord.'* 



And DOW, what a lively, happj sceDO it 
before us. About three hundred pe 
assembled on the green. 
\t The ladies of the party, and some < 
seated on the benches under the tree, i 
people have moved away, and are wa1 
youngsters who are playing at cricket, or 
or baU. But good Mrs Ingram, when 
wonder? "We will go in search of h 
certainly is not under the tree with the 

Ko, there she is, near that very lor 
the middle of the field, but still uuder 
of trees ; for there are two very larg< 
each other, but not too near to preve: 
being placed between them, thereby 1( 
" — '•- «•!»/> oi«A nf^ndin 
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to the matrons, and helping to put all things in 
order. Yes, and James, and John are there too, 
no slight assistance I assure you, kind readers ; for 
they are practised hands, and know how such things 
should be done. See how nicely the cakes are cut 
and piled up on plates, and the pears and apples 
intermixed, giving quite a gay appearance to the 
whole ; and the grapes, oh, those beautiful grapes I 
set out so nicely in several small baskets with 
leaves all round them. Well, this is no common 
tea drinking ! And I declare, there is Mr. Ingram's 
bunch of grapes all by itself in the small basket, 
just as Alice had placed it in the morning ; and now 
she is showing it to Mrs. Ingram, and telling that 
lady that Edward had declared when he gathered 
it, that it was for Mr. Ingram, and nobody else. 

'' No, my dear, that must not be ; it would not 
be right to give my husband anything better than 
you would give to Mr. Langdale." 

" Oh, Mrs. Ingram," replied Alice ; " I am sure 
Mr. Langdale would not be at all offended, for I 
know very well he likes Mr. Ingram as well as 
anybody does, and he would be glad to see him 
have this bunch of grapes." 

" "Well spoken, dear child," said Miss Langdale, 
who had come up behind them unnoticed, and 
heard the latter part of this conversation ; " well, 
and truly spoken, for no one can have more esteem 
for Mr. Ingram than dear papa has," said she^ 
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giving Alice a kiss ; "and Mr. Ingram shall have 
the bunch of grapes, for we all love him dearly, 
don't we, Alice P" 

" I do," replied the gentle girl ; " for he is so 
good, and kind." 

" There now, you hear Mrs. Ingram, and you 
are not to be angry, for we can't help loving your 
husband you see." 

Thus, the bunch of grapes was adjudged to be 
Mr. Ingram's, and the work went on until all the 
arrangements were completed. And now the party 
were to be summoned to tea, not by a flourish of 
trumpets, but yet by musical invitation, for the 
band went up to them playing, " Haste to the 
Wedding ;" and although that was not exactly what 
W£^8 intended, it answered the purpose extremely 
well, every one knew what was meant. 

" Caroline," said Miss Langdale to her sister, 
" we must contrive to make ourslves useful, for 
until now we have been drones in the hive ; wo 
must help to make the honey for these good folks, 
who are clustering round us like a swarm of 
bees." 

But although Miss Langdale called herself and 

her sister drones, I assure you, gentle reader, they 

did not at all deserve such a name^ Whose fingers 

had been so busy as theirs in making And deco- 

rating the £fig8, and in preparing the nice bags for 

the girJa' school ? And who, 1 wotv^^t, TMAft>i)»sv^ 
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prettiest of the wreaths and garlands to grace the 
walls their good father had raised for the benefit of 
the little village community P And who was it 
that teased the poor old cook at the Manor-house 
to send this and that to the school feast, until the 
old body got quite into a bad temper, and said, 
** Bless us, young ladies ! I think ye want to send 
everything in the house away to that feast." 

" Now, don't, Betty, don't bo cross," said Miss 
Langdale, " there's a dear old woman." 

Betty had lived in the family thirty years, long 
before either of the young ladies was born, and she 
was a kind of privileged person. " Well," said 
Betty, " I 'sposo ye must ha'o it all your own way, 
so just tell me what I be to send, miss." 

There was no stint, either in measure or weight 
with the young ladies ; they proved themselves any- 
thing but drones there, for such a collection of 
sweet things could not be found in any hive in the 
kingdom, to say nothing of the little village of 
B . 

Now, dear reader, having taken you aside a sliort 
time, just to place the Misses Langdale before you 
ill the true light, we will, if you please, go with 
the party to the tea-table, for all is quite ready, you 
know. The young ladies, as they engaged, began 
to make themselves busy by seating the children 
and old people in the most convenient places, for a 
comfortable tea. 
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utatrOQ or young lady Lnd het numbi 

aBsigned, for wliom she was to make 
is was doue id the old-fashioned wa 

out of a teapot, not from jugs, bo tht 
vn^ good tea ; aod then by the aide of 
la largo fire had been kindled, close 
Iring of water* Bound this fire migbl 
bme thirty tea-kettles, boiling and hia 
b if they Ti-'ere calling out to be taken 
^y ivere taken off too, pretty quickly, I 
Xj for the merry waiters of the party ha^ 
backwards and forwards they ran with t 

first to one then to another, the scene 
Inimating. There was no want of volunt 

the diflSculty waa in deciding who ah( 
|epted in that capacity* Of course it 
reject the smaller boys, they m 



to 
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tmt the two Misses Langdale were to be let off 
with the first set. " And why was that ? " asks 
an inquisitive little reader. Why, you must know, 
my dear, that these two young ladies were very 
important personages, for they had undertaken 
the arduous task of finding amusement for at least 
<me-fourth of the village population ; tliat is to 
say, the girls, while the boys were at their tea ; 
And I'm sure, if you had seen Charlotte and 
Caroline, with their merry, handsome faces, in- 
venting games and joining in them with as much 
glee as if their own childish days had come back 
to them again, to the great delight of their little 
village playmates, you would have thought, as I 
do, that they had chosen the very best possible 
mode of being useful. 

But we have not lefb the tea-table yet, I have 
cmly been giving the reason why the Misses Lang- 
dale were not going to stay there to give the boys 
their tea. 

" "What excellent cakes you have made us, Mrs. 
Ellis," said the Squire's lady. " I must get cook 
to come and take a lesson from you." 

Mrs. Ellis only looked pleased by way of reply. 
She was very, very busy just at that moment ; for 
she had twenty little mouths to fill with tea and 
that same good cake. Twenty was the number 
assigned to each tea-maker, and the lady of the 
Manor had her share among the rest ; she sat at 
I 
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the head of the table, and Mr. iDgram was one of 
her party, while Mrs. Ingram took the other and 
entertained the Squire, and thus " honours were 
divided." Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Banks, Mrs. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Eichards, and some other farmers' wives, 
whom I have not been able for want of time to 
introduce to you, took their share of the trouble 
and pleasure in helping the happy party. 

I am glad to tell you, that there was perfect 
order at the table. Every one seemed to know 
how to behave properly, and yet all were at their 
ease. And there were plenty of cakes and tea, 
and other good things for all, though we think 
there will have to be three different parties at the 
tea-table, for in the distance we see advancing 
Mrs. Betty, the cook, and the housemaid, and the 
dairy-maid, and the laundry-maid. Why, surely, 
the whole of the inmates of the Manor-house are 
met together here ! Evidently Mrs. Langdale has 
been determined to carry out the good Squire's 
declaration, that " it should be a holiday for all." 
But the young ladies are on the move, and, I 
think, before we introduce you to them on the 
play-ground, kind reader, we must begin a new 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Now, kind folks all," said Miss Langdale, in 
her merry laughing way, " I give you fair notice, 
that we fifty good people and true intend to 
resign our seats, that they may be at the service of 
the next elected ; and if there are any laggards 
among you, they must be content to follow where 
we take the lead." 

Saying this, she made a move, which was 
seconded by her sister, and followed too by all 
the young tribe at the tea-table ; while the busy 
matrons and the indefatigable waiters made quick 
preparation to receive the second party that tlio 
merry young ladies had gone to summon. And 
now the table is again replenished, and fresh tea 
and new piles of cakes, and apples, and pears, are 
waiting the arrival of that kind of gentry, always 
willing to do credit to " Cheer Boys, Cheer !" 
But all this time, says my reader, what has be- 
come of the Squire and Mr. Ingram ? You don't 
tell us anything about them. "Well, you must 
remember they are but cyphers among so many 
females, now you will see that they are of some 
importance, for here is the whole troop of 
i2 
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things; but howsumdever/' added the honest man, 
screwing up his courage to speak out, '^ I'se down- 
rate glad to be at this tea-drinking, 'cause I knows 
it'll do good to a vast, a folks, and we're aw 
much obleeged to ye gentlefolks for your kind- 
ness." And here Mr. Wheeler looked first 
towards the Squire, and then to Mr. Ingram, at 
the sight of whom his honest heart seemed to fill, 
while he added, — " And God bless you, sir, for aw 
the guid ye ha dune in this place." 

" Thank you, my kind friend," said Mr. Ingram j 
'^ God has blessed me, and all, I think, who hare 
had a hand in this good work, by bringing it 
to so happy a conclusion ; and I only hope that 
we shall never, while we live, forget His mercies 
to us." 

But who, in the name of wonder, is it that 
breaks in so abruptly on the good clergyman's 
speech ? Oh, Miss Langdale ! I am sure you 
must have been too much excited to hear what 
was going on, or t/au would not have done it. 

" Come along, Edwin, this moment," said she, 
her eyes sparkling, and her cheeks glowing with 
health and animation. " Come along this moment, 
sir," said she, in an imperative but very sweet 
tone, laying her hand on her brother's shoulder ; 
" how can you sit quietly there, taking your tea 
with these honest people, when a host of distressed 
damsels require your aid ? " . 



" wen, oil, J^^^ t, 

loose. Of course it was very natural 
wish to have a holiday, as well as the rei 
no objection to that, if he knew hoTS 
himself; but he does not, though he'i 
Mr. Edwin Langdale ; and so," contini 
lady, " while we were all having a capit 
a round ring, he bounced in among us 
remoniously, knocking down about hali 
the youngsters, and then in his J03 
found us, leaping upon Caroline an 
her too." 

This announcement, shocking as i 
caused a peal of laughter from the 
party. 

" Well, you may laugh at us," said 
dale, but I assure you the poor cl 
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" I don't wonder at it," replied bis eister; " she 
is every body's favourite, I think. But come, 
Edwin, come along with you, sir; don't stay 
talking there." 

And away went the young Squire, leaving Miss 
Langdale to follow, while just then another scream 
from the children gave evidence that Mr. Bounder 
bad by no means finished bis gambols. He was a 
fine Newfoundland dog, young and playful, but 
very harmless, as these dogs generally are. This 
second scream was caused, however, by Bounder 
catchiug sight of his young master coming, running 
towards them, and of course, taking it all to mean 
play, our hero started off to meet him in his own 
unwieldy fashion, thereby again tumbling over one 
or two of the little ones, who just then, by Miss 
Caroline's persuasion, were beginning to bo more 
courageous, and had approached near enough to 
stroke his curly coat. 

" Oh, poor things, poor things," said the kind 
young lady, lifting the little ones up, and caressing 
them. "Bounder, you really are a sad dog!" 
but Master Bounder was far enough out of hearing 
of this reproof, for he had reached the young 
Squire, and was leaping up to receive the usual 
caress. But Bounder, though very innocently,- 
had disgraced himself to-day, and he must be 
reproved for his rashness, for he had caused thg 
only unpleasantness that had occurred, 
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"Down, sir, down!" cried his master; "what 
have you been doing ? " 

And, gentle reader, you would really have 
thought, had you seen him, that the poor animal 
felt himself guilty, for he hung down his head and 
whined a little, and touched his master's hand with 
his nose, and then looked wistfully up into his face, 
as much as to say, " will you forgive me ? " 

" "Well, come along, sir, and make your apolo- 
gies to the ladies," said Mr. Edwin, approaching 
the half-laughing, half-crying group, in the midst 
of whom was Miss Caroline still kneeling, and 
endeavouring to reassure the little ones. 

Now, sir, sit up in the middle of this young 
party, and beg for pardon," said the young Squire. 

The obedient dog instantly obeyed, for he sat up 
on his haunches, and put up his two great fore- 
paws, as he had been taught, a very pattern of 
obedience to children, who, I am sorry to say, do 
not always so readily do what they are told, not- 
withstanding all their teaching. A general laugh 
was the result, and then Bounder was further 
ordered to lie down all his length on the grass, and 
either go to sleep or pretend to do so. 

The faithful creature did as he was bid, stretch- 
ing himself all his length, and shutting his eyes to 
the no small amusement of the little tribe, who 
now were no longer afraid o? ttve doe\\^ w\\TcvtL\» 
''JS^'ow, children," said the yom^s^^^^i'^"^^'^ 
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all have a dance round him, and yon sball see he 
won't -stir till I tell him. Come, Caroline, come, 
Alice; you shall be my partners, and Bounder 
shall lie there until we are tired of dancing, as a 
punishment for his offences." 

" Oh, don't punish him, sir, don't punish poor 
Bounder; ho did not mean to hurt," sounded 
from many little voices. 

And Alice said, " he is only a dog, you knoWj, 
Mr. Edwin." 

" But," replied that gentleman, " a dog must be 
taught to behave well, Alice ; and we are not doing 
Bounder any harm, you know, in making him lie 
still, while we dance round him." 

And so the ring was formed by the now merry 
set ; but this time they had music to dance to, and 
what was more than the young Squire had bar- 
gained for, they had a whole crowd of admiring 
spectators; the party from the table having finished 
their tea, had come to witness poor Bounder's 
humiliation, and the triumph of justice." 

" And now," said Mr. Edwin, " I think you can 
do without me, girls ; for I shall only spoil your 
dance by my awkwardness, so good-by." 

"Nonsense, Edwin," replied his sisters; "we 
can't, and we won't do without you. Just look 
at that sly dog of yours. I see he is ready to 
make a leap in among us the moment you leave." 

And, indeed, this was the real truth; for 
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not like it was on the lawn of th 
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caress which he had failed to obtaiu before he had 
undergone his punishment. And now, dear reader, 
we need not, I think, go back to the tea-table, 
where the musicians are gone to refresh themselves 
aflber their toils; and where James, and John, 
and the jolly coachman, and the maids belonging 
to the Manor-house are seated, and the active, 
willing waiters beside them. Quite as merry a 
party, and quite as good cheer is here as on the two* 
former occasions : for there is a fresh brewing of 
tea, and a fresh supply of cakes, and, I think, to be 
sure, that that sly Mrs. Betty, although she seemed 
so cross at first, must have had a batch of cakes 
there of her own baking ; for I hear her recom- 
mending them not to be afraid of eating, for 
** there be plenty for all, and to spare." And see, 
kind reader, as one good turn deserves another, the 
last waited upon have themselves turned waiters, 
and sundry small urchins are very busy handing 
the kettles, and though they do contrive now 
and then to blacken a shoulder of the maids, or 
come rather too near the men's whiskers with their 
hot-water machines, they manage quite as well as 
we could expect from novices. 

But the day is drawing to an end, the shades of 
evening are closing round us, and the dews are 
beginning to f^U ; and though the moon is rising, 
it is not safe to keep our young party in the damp 
grass much longer. See^ in the distance there is 
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to please those who have spent their money and 
time to serve you. Let us now, before we sepa- 
rate, offer our thanks to the Creator, and pray for 
His continued blessing ;" and the good pastor 
knelt down, and asked for that blessing upon his 
dear people, which could alone make them happy 
for timo and for eternity — the presence and 
the teaching of God's holy spirit — the spirit of 
grace and truth ! 



CHAPTEE X 

And thus ended the day of 
feast; but my little readers, 
anxious to hear some furthi 
favourites. I take it for gran 
and good people I have been 
favourites ; for my own part I 
among them all my days in t 
theirs, where, though there is 
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Wbafc an increase of scholars they have ! Mrsi. 
Ellis's cottage would not hold one-half of them. 
We heartily wish prosperity to the new school ! 
Even though it is the first morning, there is no 
confusion, so well has all been managed. Books 
and work and writing materials all ready. It is 
true, girls who never knew the use of a needle 
before, are rather stupid about handling it, and 
poor Alice I suspect, has her patience sorely tried 
by the awkward attempt at putting in stitches; 
but to her and her good mother's credit, be it 
spoken, before twelve months were past, these 
same tiresome girls could make a shirt for their 
father, or a frock for their little sister, and this, 
it may be supposed, contributed much more to 
the comfort of their parents, than suflfering them 
to run wild for the want of some useful em- 
ployment. 

But the girls were taught to mend, as well as to 
make their clothes ; darning stockings; and putting 
in patches, were considered by Mrs. Ellis very 
important parts of a girl's education ; every woman, 
she would say to her daughter, should know how 
to read and write, but she should also know all 
these duties, which, well performed, tend so greatly 
to make others comfortable. 

Alice herself was a pattern to all little girls, for 
she was never idle, and I think I may say as a con- 
sequence that she was always cheerful and happy ; 
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siielves were clothes' and market-baskets, which 
proved that the good dames of the village had not 
been neglected in the anxiety to supply the ladies' 
work-table. 

But, dear reader, I am not disposed to tell you 
all that happened in our quiet village throughout 
the year ; my chief business is with the school, so, 
taking it for granted that all went on well with the 
good management of Mrs. Ellis, and the steady, 
orderly conduct of "William, not, however, for- 
getting the kind visits to the school of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ingram, Mrs. Langdale, and her two clever 
and lively daughters, I now invite you to attend 
the first anniversary of the " village school-feast." 
There is not to be any tea-drinking this time, for 
there is a great deal of other business to be done. 
The tables are spread, but not with cups and 
saucers ; instead of these, you perceive they are 
well piled up with wearing apparel. 

What ! bonnets, and cloaks, and gowns, and 
boys' clothing, as well as plenty of good calico made 
up. Where did all these come from ? The girls 
could not have made all these ! 

No, Tjhildren, certainly not ; I will let you into 
the secret before the sale begins. 

Miss Langdale and her sister did not confine 
their kindness to the cJiilch^en of the village ; their 
visits to the poor cottages were unceasing. Never a 
week passed without seeing them, with light steps 
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Beally, I think this will be quite a grand sale, 
for the company is large already, though it is only 
eleven o'clock. And don't suppose, children, that 
it is to be only a sale, and nothing more; no, 
no ! that would be dry work, indeed, for the girla 
and boys ; we can still afford a feast to the young 
ones, though there will be no tea-drinking. There 
is plenty of nice new-milk, and buns of Mrs. Ellis's 
making, though this time her labours have been 
shared by Mrs. Betty, who considered herself 
rather slighted on a former occasion, and whose good 
graces the Misses Langdale found it quite neces- 
sary to cultivate, if they expected soup and 
broth, and sundry nice bits to pass through their 
hands to the poor. But besides milk and buns, 
bread and cheese and home-brewed ale were to 
take their place on the long tables, as soon as 
the clothing could be so disposed of as to make 
room for them. Then we have the band, too, the 
enlivening band, and the streaming flags are not 
forgotten ; there they are, waving in what little 
wind there is, and they look as bright and beau- 
tiful, as they did this time twelvemonths. 

Stationed at the table, whom do we see ? The 
good Squire and his lady, his blooming daughters, 
and his handsome son ; dear Mr. and Mrs. Ingram, 
Mrs. Ellis, and William. The ladies have under- 
taken the management of the sale. And now, all 
is ready, the day is as fine as it was last year at 
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Among the buyers we see our old friends; in 
some of them a very great change may be observed. 
Look at the little Smiths, you can scarcely believe 
them to be the rude, dirty children of twelve 
months ago ; indeed, a very material improvement 
may be seen in our village community, thanks to 
the school and its founders. 

**Now, "William," we hear a merry voice ex- 
claim, ''you must undertake the sale of the 
boys' clothes, for you are supposed to understand 
it better than we do ; Caroline and I will sell the 
cloaks and bonnets ; mamma, I shall leave to your 
care the under-clothing; you, and Mrs. Ingram, 
and Mrs. Ellis, I know, will have enough to do. 

" And, good people all," said the merry young 
lady, " take notice that the sale is begun, and I am 
here ready to offer yon some very cheap bargains." 
See how the honest folks flock round her, dear 
reader; I fear she is too attractive, or that the 
bonnets and cloaks command a greater share of 
attention than the more homely garments. Ah ! 
but there is an opposition set up ; for Miss Caro- 
line (half-hidden behind a pile of pretty baskets) 
is assuring the farmers' wives of the solidity of 
the marketing ones, and introducing the lighter 
and more graceful wares as fit adornments for 
their neat parlours, on which some of our village 
dames pride themselves not a little, I assure 
you. But what is all that laughing about at 
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Mifls Langdale's part of the table? Why, the 
young Squire, full of fun as usual, and very 
kind fun it is, has promised to make a purchase 
from his sister of six bonnets to be given to the 
six: best runners of the girls' party, so there are 
twenty of them just going to start in the race. 
And there is our old friend Bounder looking quite 
excited ; he seems to know that there is prepara- 
tion for ft chase. But this won't do, Bounder ; if 
you don't remember old times, the girls do ; and, 
"If you please, Mr. Edwin; if you please, sir," 
says a great many little voices ; " will you keep 
the great dog back ; we are afraid of him, sir P" 

"Well, well, girls," says the good-natured 
young man, "I'll try what I can do; but you 
don't know what a strong fellow he is ; there's no 
holding him in against his inclination." 

" Oh, Mr. Edwin, he will obey you ; we know be 
won't stir if you tell him not." 

" Mind and take a lesson then from my good 
dog, children, and do as your parents wish you 
always." 

" May we take Bounder with ua^ if you please, 
sir?" said a curly-pated boy, who came up just 
then. " We are going into the wood to get some 
nuta." 

" With all my heart, Edward, the girls, I dare 
My, will be as glad to get rid of him as you are 
to have bim.'* 
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*^Here! Bounder! Bounder V shouted a dozen 
voices ; and the noble animal darted off after the 
party of boys, who scampered away over the soft 
green turf, and soon cleared the field ; while the 
girls, frped from their fear of the dog, began their 
race in good earnest. Not a bad race neither, 
til ugh some of the little party tripped and fell, 
thereby losing their bonnets of course ; while others, 
finding that with all their efforts they could not 
reach the gate as soon as their companions, gave 
up the contest. Of the six who gained the gate, 
one was little Ann Erichards, and another, Hannah 
Smith ; Alice, timid Alice, could not be persuaded 
to run ; and we are glad she did not, for she would 
not have gained a prize ; slie is too gentle for such 
violent exercise, but she is a good girl, and her 
mother's greatest eomfort. 

And now there is such a trymg of bonnets on to 
little flushed faces, with streaming locks. 

" Get away with you, Edwin, how can you know 
anything about bonnets ? leave me to try them on!** 

" No, indeed, my saucy sister, if I buy the bon- 
nets of you, I have a right to do what I like with 
them." 

And you should have seen, "children, how well 
the young Squire performed his ^ask, and how 
readily the ha^-dozen smiling faces were upturned, 
that the strings might be tied of their new pos- 
sessions^ 
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weary with wandering about, sit down, some on the 
green sward, some on the school forms, and other 
impromptu seats ; very comfortable all the party 
Appear to be, and the good bread and cheese, and 
cheering cups of ale, impart fresh spirits to the 
weary ones. 

Where are all the juveniles ? The girls' party 
are enjoying themselves mightily, there can be no 
mistake about that, if you listen to the merry laugh 
and incessant chatter they keep up, though they 
have modestly retired far enough off to prevent 
tiieir being troublesome. But why, I wonder, are 
the boys absent so long ? There are one or two 
anxious faces I see in the crowd ; poor Mrs. Ellis 
is looking pale and uneasy ; she is such a tender 
mother; and oh, remember her loss little more 
than a year ago ; can we wonder if she has fears P 
Dear Edward, suppose he should have met with 
any accident ! Thus she thinks, though she says 
nothing to those about her : she does not wish to 
communicate her fears to the happy party, to cast 
a dark shadow on their present enjoyment ; but 
she thinks with a beating heart of the river, whose 
dangerous shelving sides she had so often warned 
her little son to avoid. 

Hark ! there's a shouting as for help, and some 
boys are seen running with breathless haste across 
the field ; a wild cry of distress is heard, what can 
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be the matter ? " Oh, Father of Mercies, preserve 
my son!" is the poor mother's prayer, as she 
presses forward with the rest of the party, who are 
now all on the alert to hear the tidings 

'^ Edward Ellis ! Edward Ellis is in the rirer ! 
Oh, Mr. Ingram ! Mr. Langdale ! come, come to 
help us ! " And with these hurried exclamations, 
the little party turned back again to learn the fiEdie 
of their poor companion. 

Half fainting under her load of sorrow, yet detei^ 
mined to go to her child, poor Mrs. £31is was 
supported by the young Squire and Mr. Ingram, 
who spoke to her in the words of hope and comfort. 

And now they are not far from the water side, 
when a wild shout of half joy, half fear, is raised by 
the boys, " He has got him ! he has got him ! 
Well done. Bounder ! good dog, good dog ! " while 
the faithful ia*eature sprang with his seemingly 
lifeless burden to the bank, and laid the pale inani- 
mate form at his master's feet. 

To lift the child up in his arms, yet to hold him 
in a right position ibr the water to pour from his 
mouth, to rush with his burthen to the nearest 
dwelling, was the young Squire's immediate im- 
pulse. He well knew how much would depend on 
prompt assistance, and he did not therefore wait 
even for the poor mother to look at her darling 
bojr; be left her under Mr. Ingram's care. 
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When lie reached the cottage, after laying the 
child on his hce, his first care was to have warm 
blankets and a blitzing fire prepared, then stripping 
6ff the wet clothes, he chafed the limbs of the 
little unconscious one with his own warm hands. 
Soon the rest of the party arrived, and all proper 
restoratives being applied, bv the time bis poor 
mother looked on him Edward began to Bhow 
some signs of life. The widow fell on her knees 
beside her child, to oiSer thanks and praise for this 
signal deliverance to the Father of Mercies, who 
bad spared her the sorrow of a second bereave- 
ment; and, in the solemn lesson taught to her 
little son on the folly of disobedience, had, she 
hoped, restored to her a child wiser and better 
from experience. 

Slowly, but gradually, came returning conscious- 
ness to the poor boy, and as from time to time the 
anxious party, who waited outside, were informed 
of each change for the better, the gloom which had 
Bpread itself, like a dense fog, over the pleasant 
landscape, began to disperse ; till, at last, the an- 
nouncement that Edward was sitting up, and thct 
the boys were at liberty to go and partake of the 
good things provided (which, indeed, by this ^tiroe 
they stood greatly in need of), produced* a general 
«heer, and as general a movement towards tbe 
tables. 
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their doing so. All are again happy, but their joy 
is a subdued feeling, they seem to remember how 
fiear sorrow has been to their rejoicing, and the 
pleasure they feel is of a very different character 
to what they before experienced, — so it should be 
ever with us when we arc called on to witness any 
striking Providence ; it is the voice of God speak- 
ing to us, bidding us " remember our Creator in 
the days of our youth " and joy 1 

And where is sister Alice all this time ? There, 
there she is, kneeling beside her mother, kissing 
and rubbing poor Teddy's hands, and often stroking 
his now recovered curls. Ob, little boy, how muck 
you are loved ! Surely, surely you will be good for 
the future, and, I trust, live to be a real blessing to 
that devoted mother, and kind, gentle sister of 
yours! • 

" Come, dear Mrs. Ellis," said Miss Langdale, 
"jonmust noty indeed, you must not cry any more, 
but drink the toa I have poured out for you. I 
think the best thing I could do would be 
to go and bring Bounder to you ; faithful, good 
Bounder, I shall always love him for this day's 
work." 

" Oh, do fetch the noble dog. Miss Langdale, 
and I will promise you not to cry any more." 

And away went the young lady in search of her 
canine friend. Oh, Bounder, what an important 
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dog jou were that erentful day ! What a number 
of courtly epithets were bestowed upon you ; how 
many caressing hands were laid upon your curly 
coat, and how many little ladies and gentlemen 
would have begun to consider themselires really 
persons of distinction if they had receiyed half the 
commendations bestowed upon you. Wise Bounder, 
you turned a deaf ear to compliments though you 
were mightily pleased at being caressed, and you 
took care to return all the fondling with interest. 
'Fie on you, sir ! for a lubberly and indiscrimi- 
nating fellow, when, as poor little Nelly Ingram 
was patting you with her tiny hand, you turned 
round and licked her face all over with your huge 
tongue, while the poor child, mistaking your inten- 
tions, screamed herself almost into fits. *' Oh, little 
Nelly, little Nelly, don't be frightened, doling ! " 
says a kind voice, " Bounder won't hurt you, he 
is only kissing you." 

"Ob, he doin to bite me; tate de date dod 
away ! tate him away ! " and Bounder was taken 
away, to one who could better understand his 
rough and ready caresses. There he is now by 
Edward Ellis's side, and the still feeble arms of 
the boy are thrown round the dog's neck in a 
loving embrace ; and the face of Teddy is licked 
all over, again and again, without any reproof on 
the part of any body. 
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Now, cLildren, I dare say you feel curious to 
know how the disaster we have been speaking of 
happened ; and if you please we will retrace our 
steps awhile, and follow the merry boys across 
the fields, when they departed on their nutting 
expedition. 

Well was it for them that they chose so trusty 
a companion as Bounder ; they might otherwise 
have had to deplore the loss of one of their little 
party. Always take care, children, what company 
you keep, and be sure, if possible, to have at 
least one wise head among you in your pleasure 
parties. 

But away we go over the pleasant meadows 
till we reach the river side, that cool, bright, 
sparkling river ; so clear, that the pebbles beneath 
look as though a crystal veil were thrown over 
them, which makes them appear much more beau- 
tiful than they really are. How lovely everything 
is ! We should like to stand still and gaze around 
us, but those merry, noisy boys, are thinking about 
the nuts they mean to gather, and without a care 
for disturbing the crystal mirror spread before 
them — splash — splash — splash they go through the 
shallow water, making the magic stones crunch 
beneath their feet; and Master Bounder, is he 
more sentimental than the rest of the company P 
Not a bit more ; thero he is, tumbling, and frisking, 
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at tbat sturdy oak, it has stretched its thick arm 
lialf way across the deep, dark stream, and several 
smaller branches are hanging from it. 

Edward Ellis! Edward Ellis! What are you 
doing here ? is not this a forhidden spot ? How 
often have you been told of the danger lurking 
liere, and yet are you going to venture on that 
supple bough ? Oh, boy! boy ! why will you be so 
foolish, so wiqked ? 

" Ned, Ned, don't go there, Nedi'* shout some, 
of his young companions; but Ned is already 
swinging on the bough, or rather on one of the 
small branches growing from it ^ he thinks it fine 
fun, and in his excitement, a> mother's fears and 
warnings are all forgotten. 

Edward swings away on the branch of the old 
tree, delighted with its elastic motion. ^* Don't 
you be such a coward, Will," he vcalls out to one 
of his young companions, "this bough is strong 
enough to hold two or three of us. Oh, it is so 
pleasant ! come and have a ride !" 

Some of the more daring of the boys now drew 
near the tree, intending to accept Edward's chal- 
lenge, and seeing them approach, the little fellow 
swung the bough more vigorously than before, 
when, lo! a crash! then a deep splash in the 
river, and where was Edward Ellis? The dark 
waters had closed over liis head, and a cry of 

L 
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beautifal eyes closed as if ia death, bis early bair 
straight, and dripping ; what a aight for the poor 
mother ! Is he dead ? Is he dead P Oh, poor Mrs. 
Ellis, oh, poor Alice, and some of the bojs began 
to cry aloud, as they thought of the widow and her 
daughter ; but I have told you before bow, just at 
that time, the young Squire had arrived, and carried 
Edward off to the cottage where b^ received those 
helps which were necessary for bis restoration. 

Now you have beard the story of this little boy's 
disobedience, and its sad effects for a time at least, 
let us mingle once more with the party on the 
green. We must not expect Mrs. Ellis, nor Alice, 
nor the repentant Edward to leave the cottage till 
they do it to return home, so we must try to do 
without them. 

But I think I hear a kind, sagacious little girl 
say, "Where are good Mr. and Mrs. Ingram all this 
while ? did they not go to comfort the widow and 
to see the poor half-drowned boy.'* Indeed they 
did, my fair child ; they were not the persons to 
shrink from friends in distress ; but when they saw 
all was safe they thought it better to do as Miss 
Langdale suggested— ^return to the business and 
recreation of the day, for well they knew that their 
absence would create a sad blank among their poor 
people. 

" My worthy fnends," said the worthy pastor 
L 2 
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Bounder ;' and may all little boys and girls be as 
faithful and as dutiful as he is." 

Then there was such cheering as, perhaps, you 
never heard, but they heard it at the cottage, and 
Miss Langdale told Mrs. Ellis what it was about, 
and Mrs. Ellis, and Edward, and Alice, laughed and 
cried, and cried and laughed, till they scarcely 
knew which they were doing. As for Bounder, he 
was here, there, and ererywhere, and before the 
happy party separated, he had made himself so 
familiar and agreeable, even to the frightened 
girls, that they ransacked the village gardens for 
flowers to make a garland for his neck, an honour, 
which I am sorry to say, he did not at all appre- 
ciate, for long before he reached his kennel that 
night the pretty flowers were all scattered to the 
winds. 

Once more the voice of the shepherd is heard 
warning his little flock that it is time to return to 
the fold ; calling them altogether, the good pastor 
reminds them, as he had done on a former oc- 
casion of the past year's mercies, of that day's 
deliverance, of their privileges, of their duties. 
Then, after a short but fervent service of praise 
and prayer, he gave them his parting blessing, and 
the company separated. Many of them, I doubt 
not, deeply affected, and some with earnest hearts 
determined to exert themselves more than ever for 
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history of people, only an account of tbe village 
school-feast ; so, in what is wanting, I must leave 
you to fill up the blank. You must think, if you 
please, what should have become of Miss Langdale, 
and Miss Caroline, and Mr. Edwin, and the Squire 
and his lady. Of the widow Eichards "^and her 
three daughters ; of Mrs. Banks and her children ; 
and of the poor " ne'er-do-weels " — the Smiths ; no 
doubt these latter became good in time ; for we do 
not want to think that there remain any bad people 
in our village of B . 
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Price Is. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 

A HERO. Philip's Book. A Tale. By the Authoress 

of •• John Halifax," " Olive," &c. With Four lUattntioni by James 
Godwin. 

FRANK. By Miss Edgeworth. With Two Illus- 
trations. 

ROSAMOND. By Miss Edgeworth. With Two 

lUuatrations. 

HARRY AND LUCY. By Miss Edgeworth. 

With IVo Illustrations. 

THE LITTLE DRUMMER ; or, Filial AflFection. 

With Four Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

HOLIDAY RAMBLES ; or, Peeps into the Book 

of Nature. With Four Illustrations. 

FEATS ON THE FIORD. By Harriet 

MASTXMKA.T7. With au Illustration br Ab«olon. 

THE CROFTON BOYS. By Harriet Martineau. 

With an Illustration by Absolen. 

THE SETTLERS AT HOME. By Harriet 

Mabtinkau. And an Illustration by Absolon. 

PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. By Harriet 

Vabtxmkau. And an Illustration by Absolon. 

STORY OF AN APPLE. By Lady Campbell. 
CABIN BY THE WAYSIDE. By Lady Campbell. 
MEMOIRS OF A DOLL. By Mrs. Besset. 
THE BLACK PRINCESS. By Mrs. Besset. 
LAURA AND ELLEN ; or, Time Works Wonders. 
THE EMIGRANT'S LOST SON. 



3. Uncle Frank's Home Storiei . 
8. Helen's Fault. By ths Aathor 

of*' Adelaide Lindsay." 

4, The Coosini. By Mist M*In- 

tosh. 

5. Home Stories In PleaaantTalea. 

By Aliss Sedgwick. 

6, Ben Howard; or. Troth and 

HoMtty. inoitrmted by C 
Adams. 
7* Bessie and Tom; a Book for 
Boys and Girls. 

8. The Story of Topsy and Era. 

Arranged by Mrs. Crowe. 

9. MadeKno: a Franconift Story. 

By Jacob Abbott. 

10. Wallace. By Jacob Abbott. 

11. Bcedutnt. „ „ 



14. Visit to juy t>ui 

If ia» Bttnbnry. 

15. Cari Krinken. B 
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16. Mr. Rutherford' 

By ditto. 

17. Emily Herbert; 01 

Home. By Mi 

18. Rose and lillia S 

Miss M*f ntosb 

19. Mr. Rutherford 

Second Series. 
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20. Casper. By tb« 

*'Rutherierd*s( 
SI. Brave Boy; < 

Heroism. 
S8. Magdalene and ] 
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I. History of My Fcts. 

5. Hubert Lee. 
8. Ellen Leslie. 

4. Jessie Graham.- 
8. Florence Graham. 

6. BtindAUee. 



lO. The Bracelets. 

17. Waste Not. Wa 

18. Tarito»,aadFoi 

19. Las:r Lawrence 

F!iceon. 
S8. The Barring 0« 
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PICIUBE BEABIiraaOOZS FOB YOTTKa CHILDRSV. 

In large tjpe, with snmeroiu lUiutratioiu, ttroogly bound in doth. 

1. Rontiedge*! New Heading Made Easy. With Fiftjr OriginaF 

Designs, 
a. Domesticated and Wild Animals. Ninety Woodcnta. 

3. Home and Foreign Birds. Ninety WootMUts. 

4. Watts's Divine and Moral Songs. With Sercnly Original Designs. 

Careful Editing, Excellent Illustrations, Good Paper and P/int, arr 
the recommendations of this Series aboTe all others. 
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The Giant and the Dwarf. 
The Giant Hand. 
Peter and his Goose. 



Tiny and her ViaaiCf. 
The Selfish Man. 
Patty and her Pitcher. 

Or price Is. each with the lUnstrations eoloared. 
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In snper royal 8vo, with colonred Rctures and fancy coTors, 

Price 6d. each. 
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The Old Cornish Woman. 
]\f iss Hare and Miss Fox. 
Little Polly's Doll's House. 
Story of Reynard the Fes. 
Mother Bunch's EveningParty. 
The Victoria Alphabet. 
Aunt Mavor's Hcture Galkiy. 
Aunt Mavor*s Alphabet. 
Charles Gray's Travels. 
Uncle Hugh's Country House. 
Willie's Holiday. 
The Cat's Tea Party. 
The Conceited Goldfinch. 
Nursery Alphabet. 
History of Tom Thumb. ^ 
Cinderella, or the Three Sisters. 
The Three Bears. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Aladdin; or, The Wondtrfid 

Lamp. 
The Babes in the Wood. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 



93. The Dog's Dinner Party. 
SS. Puss in Boots. 
34. Hop o' My Thamb. 

95. The Butterfly's Ball. 

96. Little Red Btdiag Hood. 

97. Little Dog Trusty (EdpewsTth)) 

98. The Cherry Orchard (ditto). 
90. Diek Whittington and hiaCsit. 
29. HJstnry of onr Peta. 

31. Pnnch and Judy. 

89. Hist(^ of John Gilpin. 

38. History of Blue Beard. 

34. Old Mother Hubbard. 

35. Little Totty. 

36. Cock Robin -and Jsnny Wren». 

37. S&nbad the SftUor. 

38. Jack and the Bern Stalk. 

39. The House thai Jack Built. 

40. The Old Woman and ber Pif •> 

41. History of A. Apple Pie. 
49. Tom Thumb's Alphabet. 
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BOTJTLEDaE'S SHULINa COLOUBED TOY BOOKS. 

In fcap. 4to, price 1«. each, bound. 

THE HISTORY OF GREEDY JEM AND SIX 

LITTLE BROTHERS. With many Coloured Illustrations by C. H. 
Bennett. 

THE FARM- YARD. With large Coloured Illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. 

THE FAITHLESS PARROT. With large Coloured 

Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. 

A LITTLE GIRL'S VISIT TO A FLOWER- 

GARDEN. With large Coloured Illustrations from desi^s by Noel 
Humphreji. 

A FROG THAT WOULD A-WOOING GO. With 

large Coloured Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. 

A LAUGHTER-BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLK. A 

Companion to the English Struwelpeter. By Madame deCHATSLAiiv. 
With Eighteen large Coloured Comic Illustrations. 

NAUGHTY BOYS AND GIRLS. Comic Talcs 

and Coloured Pictures. Translated from the German. By Madame 
de Chatblain. 

BOOBS FOB YOUKG BEABEBS. 
Price 2s. each. 

AMUSING TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 

Miss Harsixt Mtktlb. With Twenty>one Illustrations. 

THE DONKEY'S SHADOW, and other Stories. 

By various Authors. With Sixty Illustrations. 

THE BROKEN PITCHER, and other Stories. By 

Tarious Authors; and Thirty-five Pictures. 

THE LITTLE LYCHETS. By the Author of 

"John Halifax," *• Olive," &c. With Twenty-two Picturesby H. Warren. 

HISTORICAL TALES: The Great Events of 

History. With Twenty Illustrations by George Thomas. 

THE GREAT WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

By C. WiOAN. With Thirty-two Illustrations by Frederick Skill. 

VISITS TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By 

FBKDBftiCA Gbaham ; and Twenty Pictures by Harrison Weir. 

THE RICHMONDS' TOUR IN EUROPE. By 

Alfmmd Elwem, and Twenty-eight Illustrations. 
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